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| Miedicina Veterum vindicats : 


AN ANSWER 


To a Book, enticuled 


eMedela eMedicing ; 


In which the ancient Method atid Rules 
are defended, and farther ſhewed, that 
there is no ſuch change in the Diſeaſes of 
this Age, or their Nature in general, that 
we ſhould be obliged to an alteration of 


them, 


Apainft the Calumnies and bitter InyeRivyes of 
an Author who calls bimſelf JM. N. Med. 
Londmenſ. but in bis Epiſtle before a Book, pur 
out by Mr. Bolneſt, gives himſelf the name of 


«Mar. Nedham. 


By John Twyſden, DoRor of Phyſick, and one of 
the Fellows of the Kings College of Phyficians is Lond, 


""—_ 


| 
London, Printed by 7. G. for John (ook, at the 


Sign of the $hip in Sc, Paxl's Church-yard, 1666, 
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To the Ri be Hoverable, Edward Earl of 
5. Lord' Hich Chancellay 


r 
Engl "Chancellor of the Unrverſity of 
_ Oftord; nd oi of His ea! 
moſt Honoravie. Privy Councel, 
A, we Hs f; * Wb iT 
JÞ the Right Hon. Sir John Keeling, 
Kinght, orll Chief Fuſtice of His Mai 
r, Filly, # Court of Kings-Bench, 
e Right Hon. Sir Oclando Bridgman, 
TS arid Baronet, Lird C buef Puſhice 
of His Majtſty's Court of Common. 
pleas, 
To the Right Hon. Sir Matthew Hales, 
' Knight, Lor4Chief Barou ' of His Ma- 
jeſty's Court of Exchequer : With all the 
$ of the Judges and Barons of His 
Majeſty's Courts in Weſttainſter, 


NT = you, my Lords, 
E pleaſed to give me 

LF leave to acquaint 
your Lord(hips, that I 
A2 have 


T be Epiſtle 

have not preſum'dto pre; 
ſent this ſmall Tractate 
under ſo noble a Patroe- 
nage, out of ar worth I 
concely it can draw from 
the Author, but onely 
what 1t takes from the 
nobleneſs of the Subjec, 
being the Profeſsion of 
Phyſick, a Profeſsion of | 
late ſtruck at by many 
Wriuers, who haye not 
made themſelves in any 
thing more famous then 
in their bold Calumnies 
againſt thoſe Rules and 
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Dedicatory. 
Methed, which more 
learned men then them- 
ſelyes have for many 
Ags thought fit to re- 
commend unto Poſteri- 
ty. Neither have they 
refted here, but endea- 
voured to draw His moſt 


Gracious Majeſty's con- 


 currence to their under- 


takings, and by that dan- 


gerous way of innoya- 


ting through ſubſcripti- 
ons of Hands, laboured 
toerect a new Society of 
Chymical Phyſicians in 
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tag; Dy, 
r to be infrihged 
by es Hes 4 Liber. 


4 in practiſing Phyfid 


by every one fhall pre- 


tend lifnifelf 'able in that 


| Faculty, 


1 ſhall humbly caſt 
my ſelf and what 1 ves 


| written at your Lord- 
- ſhips feet, being in no- 


thing more ambitious 
then by any a& of mine 


| t6ehpreſsthe great Ho- 


nour I haye for all of 
your learned Profeſsion, 


A4 and 


The Epiſtle, ee. 
and_che. ſervice. I, ſhall 
ever readily pay to your 
Perſons, who am, 


eMy Lords, .; 
Your Longs | 


Moſt bumble Servant, | 


JOHN TWYSDEN. 
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SY "EF 
Stun He eHe$uSK 
THE 
7 will not be amiſs t0 
let the Reader wor- 
= BY derſtand, that 17 
SO LE Pad rot put ar tad 
ES to the Anſwer of 
Medela Medicina,prbliſhed byM.N. 
when there came to my hands « Trea- 
terſe, made publick by one Edward 
Rolneſt, rated Medicina Inftau- 
rata, with a» Epiftolatery Diſconrſe 
prefixed by the Author of Medela 
Medicinz 3 at the end of this Eps- 
He you have his name, Mar, Ned- 
am - ſa that we weed 110 more gueſs 
t him who now own? the Nance and 
Rook, I have. paſſed my cenſure wpuort 
the firſt, and hold it not nyprofitable 
to the Reader to make ſome Refle- 
0ns upon the laſt. He begins with 
aA 


4 cons 
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# commendation of thoſe noble Pre- 
parations, the virtues whereof the 
aw that Treatiſe gives, as he 
ſaith, the world ſome account of s, 
then commends his learning and 
ability, and from that one example 
concludes, that their Society are not 
a company of illiterate Profeſſors : 
'zwould indeed follow, that if there 
were one learned man among them, 
that they were not all illiterate ; 
but, notwithſtanding, the Society 
might be unlearned, and, as perhaps 
#t will be found, moſt of them very 
7gnorant, for denominatio ſumitur 
2 majore-parte. But I had let this 
Paſe had he not made uſe of this mans 
parts to #pbraid thoſe, that are truly 
and deſervedly made Doors in 
our Univerſities, by calling them in 
ſeorn their, Worſhips, and Mr. Do- 
Gors, telling ws of ſtrange Cures 
every day performed by. their party, 
with new Medicines and Prepara- 
tions,” which are left as incurable by 
Galenick remedies , thizes falſe 
Hf and 


The Preface. 
and 'ridiculons, and with ng wife 


man to gain credit, till upon a full in- 
formation of the fad and know- 
ledge of the Medicine, it might ap- 
pear to the world to be new, and 1 
believe it would then be found, that 
rothing is uſed by any of that gang 
but what hath been long enough 
known to others, an41 often pradtifed 
with various ſucceſs. But 'tis with 
theſe men as with your common 
Fortune-tellers, who upon a good 
gueſs are cried up as rare Artiſts, 
when their numerons. lies are not 
taken notice of. $0 one cure, after 
the application of any remedy by 
theſe men is by their own Trumpet 
blown about, whereas the many kil- 
led by their ignorance are not taken 
notice of. After ſome more vain ex- 
enrſions againſt the unprofitable 
learning and idle pride . fe Pro- 
fefſors of Phy ſick, and the Schola- 
ſtick, way of learning, which wnſt 
needs ſtrike at all Univerſities where 
tis profeſſed, as he doth at that 


a 2 Scarles 
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Scarlet there given them as a badet 
of -their honour, worthily acquired 
in thoſe places, interlarding his. 
diſcourſe with diſeraceful ſpeeches 
againſt Hippocrates and Galen, 
whom he calls Dreamers, and a jeer 
or two againſt thoſe that were ad- 
mitted Fellows of the King's Col- 
ledge of Phyſicians im London, in 
honorem, 2ot conſidering, that un- 
handſome glances at ations done by 
Collegiate Bodies, allowed by the 
Kings Charter, and eſiabliſhed 
in their Rights by A@s of Parlia- 

ment, doth obliquely 4 at the 
Founder and Proteffors of them : 
ox that thoſe preferred by ws to that 
honow were perſons moſt of them 
of great -—_ and knowledge in that 
Science they before made Profeſſion 
of, and many of them dignified with 
Honourary Titles from the King. 
He tells you of the great labour of 
him and his fellows to ere a new 
College, ( which, by the way, yet lies 
in Utopia, or buried in the. middle 


of 
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of the Atlantick Sea to put people 
in a ready way of eaſe and ſecurity 
for their lives and purſes ;, aſſerting, 
that moſt of the Lords and Noble 
Gentlemen of learning prefer their 
way before the Galenick 3 and that 
therefore we cry up our ſelves alſo as 
Chymiſts, things very injurious to 
the whole body of the Nobility and 
Gentry, out of which I am confident 
they cannot pick ten Families that 
will venture their healths wpox the 
praiſe of theſe Operators ( as they 
call us gore by Fire, without 
the ſound adviſe and judgement f 
thoſe well shilled in the Dogmatic 

or Calenick way. *Tis true, Geng 
humana eſt novitatis avida, ſome 
may be content to hear them talk and 
brag of their great feats in Phyſick, 
and perhaps to divert themſelves, ſee 
ſome Chymical operations which are 
delightful enough, and by theſe great 
boaſters commended in their efſets 
above t he truth. But let theſe wer be 
terched with on acute ſickneſs, to 
a 3 whom 
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whom will they then have recourſe - 
T would gladly know © te theſe, many 
of them illiterate pretenders, or to 
others of ſound judgment and un- 
derſtanding? E xperience ſhews their * 
pradiſe lies generally among thoſe 
who frequent Mountebanks Stalls, 
who for ſtx-pence will ſell them Me- 
dicines to cure all diſeaſes. Tn the. 
next place "tis a wrong to thoſe Phy- 
ſicians that are killed, as many are, 
#n Chymical operations, as if they 
made a preterce of that knowledge, 
becauſe they ſaw the other way de- 
ſertei';, whercas with more reaſon he 
ought to believe their ſludy and 
knowledge therein proceeded from 
their conſideration. that 'twas a ne- 
ceſſary part of that learning be- 
longed 1o every Phyſician, yet not 
to make the other deſpiſed. From 
pu ting a ſcorn #pop the Scholaſtick 
r03e, deriding the Kings College of 
London, and ſighting Hippocrates 
4nd Galen, leſt we might Judge no- 
thing lef p :ai/e-worthy, he falls into 

| the 
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the commendation of himſelf and his 

fellow-writer 5.. yet muſt that be 
»ſher'd in with. a cont empt put non 

the Univer ſities, as well forein as 

our own, for their eaſineſs to confer 

Academick' Honours upon wnde- 

ſervers. He tells you they are Uni- 
ver ſity-men, *and, no doubt, paying 

their Fees may bring their Formali- 
ties to London. But that all Aca- 
demick Honours, and the Veniſon 

tat helps-to make them, are not 
worth the loſs of one afternoon in 

their Laboratory 3 where they are 
ſo employ'd, that they have not lei- 
ſure to croſs the Seas, and have the 
Proverb made good of them, Accipi- 
mus Aurum, dimittimus Afinum. 

'Twill certainly be well for the world, 

when they ſhall ſee this great Hare 

veſt, now in expetation from their 

immenſe labours, brought under the 

Sickle. Twiſhit may not be werifi d 

which js wittily ſaid by Minſichtus, 

ip his Teſtamentum Hadriancum, 
Stercoreum inyentet qui ſtercora 

a 4 ſeminat 
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feminat arvum : Sow dung, you ſha#t . 1} £5 


reap wack, But in earneſt, Ar.Ned-+ 
ham, are you not is blame, that at 
puce make all the world your ene- 
mics ? us it 1014 ſdrange piece of ins 
gratitude, that a ſor ſhould c I” 
ofthe indulgence of his mother,when 
tis applied to himſelf © If Univer - 
gies either at home or abroad have 
beer too eaſi gnome in conferring 
degrees. ſhall any owe matriculated 
into that Univerſity take 4 libert; 
#9 upbraid them for it Does t 

reaſons. of their ations always 
appear ? Perhaps they may think, 
aud juſtly, that ability in 0- 
ther parts of literature may be fitly 
rewarded with the Honours due to 
another Faculty. Perhaps they may 
diſcover ſomething that may Promife 
a future —_ worthy that Ho- 
poxr they confer, But in truth, will 
it be found ſo eaſe ? Let him go 
abroad, perhaps be will find himſelf 
deceived. I never knew any Degree 
conferred abrogd without a previous 
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\| examination, aud rigid enongh, if they be- 
\Þ lieve you intend 30 profeſs that Bacglily you 
' de foreto-be promoted to.. Let him then return 
| and 
: 


deftre admittance to the ſame Degree in 


| i bus own Univerſity, when he hath xy the 
= 


| examination of the Profeſſor in Phyfeck, the 
| Vice-chancelor, and other Delegates appoint- 
| ed for that Faculty, and has p ava Certi- 
_ from fuch a number as is deſigned to at- 
bf they believe him fit to paſs; and after all 
this, fball they come to ſupplicate the Untver- 
ſity for bis Degree, Let him laſily come to be 
admitted as a member of the College at Lon- 
' don, and paſs a three months examination by 
© the Preſident and four Cenfors, and after this 
ſtand the teſt of all the Fellows met together, 
and perhaps he will not find his paſſage to that 
© Degree, aud the accumulations of it fo very 
| 9 matter to paſs through, Tet after all 
' theſe unhandſom reflexions,both upon the men 
and the Univerſities which promoted them, 
' we wuſt believe he deſpiſeth not Academick 
Honours, nay, that ours are the moſt re- 
fined: in Europe, and deſerve all honour 
we can give them.Thzs were pretty well from 
'one that hath not leiſure to go to them. But we 


, may 
- 


The Preface. 
may obſerve ( 4s 'tis ſaid of the Lamprey«) ««Jant 
ſtring of porfon runs through the of yr 1 
theſe words. Tis a good flower in Rhetorich, 
often uſed by Tully in his Orations againſt. 
Catiline, Anthony, and other, to reckote up\ 
the virtues, parts and abilities of them 
means to deſtroy,that by laying to view what'the 
thoſe virtues ſhould have taught theme to do, FL 
their vices might be moye conſpicuous. Quos 
laudando maxime vituperat. The Acade=iFal, 
mick, Honours are n0t to be deſpiſed, ours are» yno 
the moſt refined, more wary in diſtribution of ten 
Degrees. Burt ſtill the body of Pradtiſers. all 
are made up of titular things, foiſted up'/ab 
among Foreiners, or elſe by alliance at'*th1 
home, the favour or recommendation. of | of 
ſome Father,or Unkle, or Couſin Door, | Sc 
that hath had a name, though perhaps little ; - 
more of true knowledge in Medicine-then | dx 
the Novice he prefers. Great warineſs in+ fl 
deed inthe Oniverſities to admit ſuch titular | D! 
things, but whom hath he known by them or | ra 
the College of London ſo admitted ? Where w, 
# then that great body of Pradiſers ſo prer _ pe 
ferred ? Perhaps he may vefle upon the Bi- be 
ſhops and their Chancelloys, and their admit- ( 
tance 
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) «-Junce of perſons to praftiſe upon ſuch favour 
of hr commendation. If there be ſuch an abuſe 
&, ih) any of them, let them anſwer for them- 
aft Jelves, upon examination I am confident 10 
= web thing wall be found, The other mean 
pays of promoting their praitiſe from liſting 
bat themſelves in the number of ſome numerous 
do," p, collog uing with Midwives and Nurſes; 
10846 © believe them for the generality very 
de=iFalſe, ſo admit them true, yet have they much 
ares prove honeſty then that uſed by theſe new pre- 
3 of Fenders. to advance themſelves by defaming 
ſers. all others, nay thoſe great Maſters, to whoſe 
up! labogrs all the world is beholding, that by 
at'*this means they may work upon the credulity 
of | of ignorant perſons, unable to judge in any 
Or, Science, much leſs in that of. pholck. 
tele ; "After the, and an excurſion 112 COMMen® 
hen dation of himſelf and Mr, Bolneſt, with 4 
in+ flight negle& put upon others, he falls upore 
ular | Dr. Sprackling, the Author of Medela Igno- 
vor | rantiz, whom he ſrorns to name, leſt the 
bere world ſlould take notice of him by this great 
prer.. perſons vouchſafing any thing in reply to what 
Bi-. he ſaith, but tells you, he calls him illiterate, 
pit- (which, by the way, is not applied to his per- 
ence ſor 
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ſon, but his plea) but if he had done fo Mr, 
Nedham #s not behind-hand, for within a fem 
lines he reckons him among the flight Fel-Y" 
lows that are made Doors, talks of othg 
ſmall Beagles and little Doctoral fellowsJY 
. at the Prels ready to open againſt him, but 7%? 
that neicher he nor the Book-buyers ſhall the 
take noticeof them, ina conteſt which it Ol 
rather concerns their grave and formal Lga- S® 
ders toclear if they can, and theworlg ( asf 
he ſaith) hath reaſon ra expe it from 1*® 
them, And upon the ſame ſubje# quotes i 4? 
ſentence out of Joſeph Scaliger, who being ** 
told that an obſcure fellow had written mala* 
pertly againft him, expreſſeth himſelf thus, wif 
Mihi relatum fuit Scarabeum quendam con- wie 
tra me ſcribere cui reſpondere neque digni- F'* 
ratis eſt nec otii, 7 confeſs I diſlike not Mr, #'% 
Nedham's artifice to neglef areply, to what 390 
it may be is not ſo eaſily anſwered, and that 
wndey pretence of giving the obſcure Writers lea 
ſome name and reputation, by this Champions'P!* 
appearing in the liſts againſt them, Did he us '*N* 
at the ſame time endeavour to raiſe to himſelf "der 
ſome glory and renown by provoking more Acaf 
learned Pens to write againſt him*. But I pre- © 

; fan ili 
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fen([u be will fail in this particular, and go 
way with the reward of the poor Vicar, w 

tn the times of Rebellion got to preach at 
W hite-hal before OliverCromwel, and there 
(pnotighed bitterly both againſt him and all 

The proceedings of theſe times, inſomuch that 
ir Oliver had it in debate ro queſtion him far his 
ea- Sermon, till a wi ſer man repreſented unto 
( as ws that he was an obſcure perſon ,who endea- 
om Toured by this means onely to get himſelf a 
25 i ame and better living from that party which 
ing 4s loyal to His Majeſty, after, 1t may be, « 
14: onth or two of | jr mrs whereas other- 
ry" Wiſe if be were let alone, the Sermon would 
on: Mie and the man be forgotten : which connſcl 
ni: was followed with a ſucceſs according to that 
”= GFR But leſt our Authar ſhould glory 
ht $00 much in the example of Joſeph Scaliger, 
hat 1d think himſelf equal to that great man in 
ter; Yearning, and therefore imitate him in his 
on Pride in reviling and ſcorning others, 4s Mr, 
uz; Nedham doth: give me leave totell the Rea- 
ſelf Wder the whole ftory of that paſſage,and the oc- 
ore caſron of it which ,if this Gentleman's intelli- 
irc. *gence had not failed him, he might have ap- 
ume Wlied to him elf and eaſed me. Thus it was : 


On: 


'S 
. . 
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One Thomas Lidiat, Yicey of 4 poer F 
called Alkerron in Oxtordſhire, or the edgh# 
of it, a very learned man, but eſpecially oh 

Chronological learning, happened to put oit&6 
a Book de emendatione temporum, -mwwcb$li: 
about the ſame time, yet before that large on'ſ0 
of Scaligers, of the ſame Title, in which Li-$cl 
diat ' falling = many Notions that ScalbJ7r 
ger had, and iffering from him in others, w/ 
particularly in the time of the Birth of om198« 
Saviour, which Lidiat puts four years beforttM 
Scaliger ; this incited the learned man, whit#h1 
could nov well brook a contradidtion, t0-mritithe 
an Anſwer to Lidiat's Book, in which k 
[lights the poor man, calls him in ſcorn Anglu 
homo 8& neſcio quis propheta, with ſwd#ſ0n 
like ſcoffs, But ſoon after Lidiat' repliu$y0u 
againſt this Anſmer,and juſtifies waſeyEY 4 
{al y and modeſtly; but whilſt this Boolſ#b 
. was in hand, Scaliger thought fit ro mak$*ho 
an Anſwer, before it rame out, inthe word 

quoted by Mr, Nedham, Other it never had! ſho? 
Many thought then and do ſtill, becauſe hiq Boo 
reaſons were too ſtrong to be refuted, But my#0% 
long after the poor man lying in his' bed hih#0% 
is houſe broken, and was himſelf ford) - 

beat 
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aten and wounded by diſguiſed perſons, who 
Jowere never known, noy took thence the value 
dof one farthing : inſomuch that many ſuſpe- 
ited that uſage to come from ret of Sca- 
wi Hliger, who nor being able 10 anſwer his rea- 
on +[ons, thought fit to be revenged upon himwith 
Li Lclybs, \The relation of this laſt paſſage Thad 
al Mfrom the month of a per ſon of great integrity, 
ers, who (aw aud [pake with him when his face 
ontw44 (welled, and ill with the ſaid beating, Let 
lar, Nedbam take heed that the firſt part of 
whitzhi Relation be not applicable to him ,, and if 
orit{ he ſhall hereafter think fit to engage himſelf 
farther againſt Hippocrates, Galen, and all 
he Ancients, 1ſhould adviſe him towrite in 
ſome language that may carry his conceits be- 
ond our Engliſh world, that other Nations 
ay both judge of the controver ſie, and either 
Bodldſubmit to hu determination, or windicate 
nah ythoſe Authors, if none in England ſhall think 
t todoit. The reſt of his Epiftle # but « 
had ſhort abridgment of what lies ſcatteredin his 
”, hi4 Book, and ts there ſpoken to, There onely reſts 
ut m420w that 1 ſhould advertiſe the Reader, that 
A heb Treatiſe, ſuch as it i, had come out ma- 
ſort) months ſooner, had not the Viſitation by 
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the hand of God hindred the going on of 
Preſs, My abſence upon other occaſions, 
the Corredtor's careleſneſs have cauſed ſore 
faults to have eſcaped the Preſs, chiefly hi 
teral, in the omiſ5ion of a letter ſometames 

the Greek quotations, other times mis-acceny - þ 
ting, ſometimes falſe ſpelling; all which th 
Reader will, I hope, candidly corret#, parti 
cularly to blot out the word (mattering in 
third page,which I aſſure him was not in t 
Copy ſent by me to the Preſs, however it cre 
in, as did alſo the Titalar Superſcriptions « 
ſome of the leavs of the firſt and ſecond fhreth 
which I deſire Mr, Nedham ' as well as 
Reader to believe were not my own, who nij 
ther affei# lightneſs nor abuſe toward one 
know not te have ever ſeen or ſpoken with, 
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Eberty to preſent the 
; | world with things un- 
} known, orpretended to befs, to 
| precedent Ages, I have not ob- 
# ſerved any Profeſfsions more aflaul- 
; ted, by theſe bold attempters, 
* than the three moſt noble , Divi- 
; nity, Law, and Phyfick. The firſt 


directing us to a future happineſs, 
, B AS 


_— _ 
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Divinity and Law aſſaulted 


42s we are men endued with Rea” 


ſecond, as weare a Society of men 
to be kept and governed by ſuch 
rules and direCtions, as are fit to * 


G 
- 


ſon, and an Immortal Soul. The | 
: 


preſerve the whole in Unity and 
Peace with one another. The : 
third, as we are natural bodies, ; 
made up of ſuch a harmony and | 
conjunction of parts, which being * 
fitly united togetherand ſo kept, ! 
each vr them ſubſervient to the 2 
other in their proper Functions, 
preſerve the whole intire as a fit : 
Inſtrument for the Soul to exerciſe 
her faculties by. C 
I ſhall let paſs the two firſt, as* 
not proper to my Profeſsion or 
undertaking , but leave it to the 
ſad conſideration of thoſe that > 
are expert in thoſe Profeſsions, 
if the very foundations , and moſt 
received Maxims of them both 


have not been ſtruck at by ſome: 5 


late pretenders to a greater mea-* 
ſure of knowledge, ar revelation,- 
than” 


4s ivell as Phyfack. 


than their Brethren. In Phyſick, 
what almoſt has not been attemp- 
ted by confident and over-bold 
perſons, who though they would 
be thought Maſters of much more 
knowledge than their neighbors, 
will yet upon examination be 
found not to have peirced ſo deep 
as others have, into the right 
knowledge and underſtanding of 
the firſt precognita , . without 
which, .it 1s 1mpoſsible to lay an 

ſolid foundation , upon Vhich 


{ either themſelves or others may 


ſafely raiſe any permanent ſuper- 


> ſtructure £ Amongſt many , Ifind 


on, 
han 


” none ſeems more aſlured of his 
| cauſe,than an Anonymous Writer, 
: yet well enough known under his 
- yell, and is it ſeems, aperſon of 


ſomefluanearingunderitanding in 


 Phyſick and other parts of Learn- 


ing z yet who from ſome dif- 


| Joynted paſlages in ſeveral both 
* Antient and Modern Writers, and 


ſome uncontroverted truths , 
B 2 would 


MN. deſtroys Meducin. 


would make us believe that the 
Artof Phyſick lay ſick, and almoſt 
deſperate, except ſupported by 


his helping hand; but indeed, in # 


ſtead of a Cordial , preſents us a 
Puryative potion, hich if taken, 
would ſoon ſend her to the grave, 
and leave nothing to ariſe from 
her ruines but ignorance and con- 
tempt. I muſt however give him 
thanks for his pains and labor, 
Sepe etiam olitor eſt opportuna locu- 


tw : but truely ſhall adviſe none 


to buy his Medicine , who from * 
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ans 


ſome ſcattered ColleQions out of © 


g00d authors, endeavors to vio- 
late the memories of thoſe noble 
Artificers, and to ſhake the foun- 
dation which with ſo much wif 
dom hath been laid by them, and 


= I 
- 
. 
= 
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ſince happily built upon by o- \: 
thers. Perhaps I ſhall find it a * 


leſs eaſte task to anſver him 


x7 7Jes, than ſome man at the 
firſt reading his Book may imagine, 


and that chictly for two Reaſons, 


Firſt, 


| It 


my -! 
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Denies all Principles, 


Firſt, Becauſe it will be always 
found a more eaſfie task to diſpute 
with any Adverſary, than with 
him, whoſe confidence makes him 
adventure at the denial of thoſe 
very Principles upen which the 
Art is built , and that have paſſed 
the approbation of the learned(t 
of many Ages, and that upon full 
conſideration, and, as moſt of the 
world hath ſince judged,a full con- 
futation of what then was , or 
ſince is (forlT find little materially 
new) urged againſt them ; I mean 
the compolition of bodies from 


Z rhefour. Elements, the doctrine of 


the Haumors, and the combination 
of Qualities, of which T (Þall have 
occaſion to ſpeak hercafter : be- 
cauſe ſuch a man cannot be con- 
futed , without telling over a- 
gain thoſe Reaſons that indu- 
ced the Antients , both to be- 
lieve them rational , and lay them 
down as things fit to be be- 
lieved; ard are like thoſe E-cen- 

B 3 trick 
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6 Inverts the ſenſe of the Ancients, 


trick Circles and . Epicycles in 
Aſtronomy, which are not neceſla- 
rily true, yet ſerve to reconcile 


appearances, and therefore are of | 


equal value, as if they were un- 
doubtedly ſo; fince by them we 
are brought to a certain know- 
ledge of that truth we ſeek for, at 
leaſt ſuch a knowledge as the na- 
ture of the thing ſought for is ca- 
able of. | 

Secondly, Becauſe Tfind this Au- 
thor make uſe of many laudable 
fayings, both of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Writers, inverting them to 
clean different ſenſ:s than what 
they were produced for, as ſhall 
in their examination, Thope, make 
very maniteſt. Inſomuch that I 
have very much doubted, whether 
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this Writer be not ſomewhat of ' 


kind with thoſe perſons whom 


> 


Ariflole ſpeaks of in his 30. Pro- 


blem, Se&.1. who being otherwiſe 
fobcp and grave, yet through ſome 
paſsion that trauſports them, are 


taken 
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like the old Phanaticks. 


taken with ſuch fits and fancies, 
that tis Lard todiſtinguiſh whether 
they owe this to any acquired in= 
diſpoſition, or rather to a natu- 
ral temperature of the body : his 


words are theſe , Noi 4 & be 78 » 


t:yue dra 74. yougs Theres F Saywornle 
Tale yornuany dAnigxorle warixois f 
erIuFiar note —— 37a wh nocnuert 
yurarla dx quoini xedou. And 
truely had not this irregular wack 
of his been in ſome meaſure of. ge- 
neral concern, I ſhould unwilhng- 
ly have been drawa to have awa- 
ked him out of ſo pleaſing a rap- 
turezbut have allowed him that re- 
turn which the Emperor ( if I mif- 
take not, Commodys) is reported 
to have thought him worthy of, 
who in the paſtime of darting at a 
Bull, uſed by the Romans, had un- 
fortunately miſled his mark many 


times, the Emperor cauſed money 


to be given him, with theſe words, 
That twas praiſe-worthy to be excel- 
lently ill, | 

B 4 But 
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Hu liberty u equivocal. 

But let me now come to a little 
neerer conſideration of the book 
it ſelf, and in it begin with his 
firſt Chapter, whoſe title is, 

That it is for the good of mankind 


* there ſhould be a liberty allowed in 


the profeſſion of Phyſick, 

What he means by this equivo- 
cal word, Liberty in the Profeſſion 
of Phyſick,, T well underſtand not; 
tis capable I think but of three in- 
terpretations., 

Thefirſt is, that it ſhould be free 
for all men to make that their Stu- 
dy and Profeſsion, and uſe all rea- 
ſonable endeavors to make them- 
ſelves capable of that faculty. 

The ſecond is, a liberty in the 
examining and judging the di- 
Ctates of thoſe went before us, and 
adhereto them ſo farr as they do 
to Reaſon, A liberty in theſe two 
ſenſes, was (that ] know of ) ne- 
ver denyed to any , nora greater 
than this ever conteſted for by any 
Learned man, This, and no = 
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Due liberty granted. 


will his quotations out of Galezs, ?:z. 3+ 


out of Langizs,my Lord Bacox,and 
all the reſt warrant,who in all their 
quotations, and the deſign of all 
whoſe writing was no more than 
to encourage all men in the enqui- 
after truth , and new diſcove- 

es thereof ,- in which he is ſo far 
from having me his adverſay, that 
I ſhall embrace him and his deſign, 
and approve of them to my utmoſt 
power, ſo that with modeſty he 
propound his notions , and not 
magiſterially deliver them, as di- 
Rates capable from his fingle au- 
thority and leſs experience, to 
overthrow all that hath been laid 
down before him. But that the 
overthrow of all before him, is 
part of his meaning, I amthe ra» 
ther induced to believe, from his 
raſh cenſure upon thoſe who did 
not at the firſt propoſition embrace 
the new doctrine of Ticho , Hel» 
mont, Harvey, Anercetane, and 0» 
thers, as you may ſce from the 


tweltth 


M.N. Self contradiion. 


twelfth Page, to the end of the firſt 
Chapter. 

Is not this againſt his ownrule 
quoted out of my Lord Bacon, 
p.6. Antiquity deſerves that men | 
ſhould make a jtay a while, and ſtand | 
thereupon, &c ? and doth not he ? 
live to'ſee every one of theſe men | 
poſſeſſed of their due honor, and 
their truths, ſuch of them as are 
found to be ſo, embraced with | 
gladneſs? Who is more famous or } 
eſteemed all tke' world over, than # 
the moſt learned Dr. Harvey,whole * 
ſtatue fet up in the publike Col- 
lege , and Anniverſary Orati- 
on upon his account wil! preſerve 
his memory perhaps longer than 
the numerous more noble progeny 
deduced from other branches of ': 
that ancient and deſerving family, 
whoſe notions have been more 
improved, and whoſe writings in | 
their kind more admired 2 Why 7 
doth he ſo much blame the cenſure # 
of the Phyſicians at Paris, upon | 


the 2 
( 


the Spagyrical works of Querce- 
tane, when as In truth there was 
no more than a prohibition of the 


$ uſe of them, till after a convenient 
{ ſtand made upon them, they had 
{ paſt their tryal, and with their Au- 
7 thor, both received, the one as 


ood Medicines, the other as a 
— man? We muſt allow 


ſomething to the heat and paſsion 
! of men, who being exaſperated, 
have not always that temper and 
* moderation required; the like ma 


be ſaid to their cenſure upon Sir 
Theodore de Mayern , whoſe rough 
language 1s more condemned than 
any thing elſe ; andit ſoon appea- 
red tothe world, what eſtimation 
they both deſervedly had, and 
were both as great admirers and 
followers of the rational way in 
the practice of Phyſick, as any that 
went before them. Certainly this 
Writer, if he have any ingenuity, 
cannot but acknowledge , that tis 
nat reaſonable to make uſe of any 


new 


The prudence of the Pariſians. 11 


Experience to be conſulted. 


new remedy, either Spagyrical or 
other, whoſe virtues are not at all 


known 'fo much as z baſt, untill F 


by ſome convenient experience it 


had been approved to be eficCtual ? 


ced 


to that end for which it is produ- | 


As for the purpoſe , put caſe 
ſome new Plant, Root, or Mineral ? 


ſhould be brought from any Fo- © 


rein part of the world, or found at 


home,of which there were no foot- * 
ſteps to be found in the materia © 


medica , would not he be a bold 
adventurer that ſhould make uſe 
. of this in Phyfick, till he were af 
ſured it were not endued with a 
Noxious, rather than a Medicinal 
quality ? Nay, admit he were aſ- 


ſured, would he condemn all others © 


that came not immediately to the 
like aſſurance, till they might have 


time to ground it upon ſome com- 7. 
T 


petent experience ? This was the 
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caſe with Quercetane and other | 
Chymiſts at the firſt; the begin- 2 


ning : 


Lf 


The Chymiſts old tricks. 
ning of which Art (though init 
ſelf good and profitable) we muſt 


| attribute to that Aur; ſacra fames, 


For men having in vain laboured 


7 from the Znigmatical writings of 


thoſe Philoſophers , which are cal- 


; led the Adeprz,to find out that Uni- 


verſal Medicine , which ſhould 


$ not onely cure all diſeaſes, but 
7 likewiſe their itch of Gold, by 
Z turning all metalls into it , com- 
* monly called the Philoſophers 
2 ſtone, were loth, when they ſaw 


themſelves deceived, to loſe all 
their labor , but not beingable to 
curethemfelves in whole, thought 
fit to propound what they bad 
found, as fit Medicines for the cure 
of diſeaſes , that by this means 
they might give a palliative cure 
to their own covetouſneſs, and 
in ſome meaſure re-impurſe them- 
ſelves of ſome part of that ex- 
ence, they had been, by cunning 
ns either cheated of,or them» 
ſelves vainly expended, Since 
which 


« 


»* 


14 Chymiſtry enlarged by Phyſicians, 
which time this Art hath, I con- 
fels, been much cultivated by ma- 
ny Learned men, and to a much 
better end. I mean to the advance- 
ment of Phylick , whoſe labours 
therein deſerve their due praiſe, fo 
as they do not make uſe of the 


Daughter to pluck out the eyes of | 


her Mother ; and under pretence 
of Medicines , that forfooth muſt 
operate by occult qualities, and in- 
ſenſible tranſpirations,thruſt out of 


doors. all thoſe that operate by | 
thoſe that are known and diſcove- * 
red , and indeed reduce all the 
materia medica , to the narrow ® 
compaſs of the Minerologia 3 for ® 
moſt of their preparations are out ® 
of aftew of them, to wit, Yitriol, 3: 
Axtimony, Salt-peter, Sulphur, Mer- © 
ery, and perhaps one or two | 
more 3 to the end that with the ” 


help of three or four bottles car- 


ried in their pocket , they might * 
ſupply the office of all other re- 
medies uſed by the Dogwaticks,as 7 

they - 
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The Dogmatift the beſt Chymiſt. 15 


__ reproach ſtyle them;where- 
as 


truth I dare confidently a- 
yow, that ſome of them have as 
much practiſed, and better under- 
ſtand the way of Chymical prepa- 
rations, than the ableſt of theſe 

retenders do ; they differ onely 
in this, the one makes uſe of them 


$ when his reaſon and judgement di- 


ret him they may be uſeful; the 
other promiſcuoully and at adven- 
turez whoſe argumentations for 


Z the moſt part run thus (eſpecially 
* if at any time they deal in Vege- 
* tables) ſuch and ſuch a Vegetable 
| isgood inſuch a caſe, being taken 
* into the body, therefore it ſhall 


be much more effeCtual if it be gi- 


j. yen in the _ Salt, ExtraQt, or 
* the like; w 


ereas in truth th 


; aredeceived, and many or m 

* ofthemoperate beſt , being given 

in ſubſtance , and the body left to 

make its own extraction, I ſhall 

let paſs his immenſe commendati- 

ons of Paracelſzs and Van Helmont, 
whoſe 


16 MN. liberty deſtroys all Profeſ, 


whoſe AP are to my under- 
ſtanding ſo obicure;t hat Tſhall for- 
bear any cenſure upon them , till 
this or ſome other charitable per- | 
ſon ſhall make me clearly under- ' 
ſtand the meaning of them. 

I comenow tothe third and laſt 
way of the acceptation of theſe 
words, Liberty in the Profeſſion of 
Phyſick. That is, a liberty for all * 
men to profeſs and praftiſe it , that 
will pretend themſelves knowing 
in it, whether Students in the Art © 
ornot; if ſo, then why not in all £ 
other profcſsions whatſoever, Di- Þ © 
vinity, Law, Muſick,c$? aliberty | - 
which ſome of thoſe perſons, who © 
call themſelves _ Brethren , |: - 
have endeavoured to bring in : | 
Scorners of all humane Learning, ® 
many of which have appeared up- | « 
cn the Stage of late, and whoſe j F 
dictates muſt of neceſsity be ad- ? - 
mitted upon [berty taken in this © 
ſenſe. Nay then, why not a liber- \ _ © 
ty in profeſsing all Trades? —_—_ : os 

mult * 
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M. N. Malitious defign. 


muſt bring a diſorder and confuſg- 
on upon the whole. 

ll For a liberty of practice in ſe- 
T- # leftion of the remedies, the appli- 
T-* cation of their Medicines, the 
judging the diſeaſe, was never de- 


alt ? nyed to any Phyſician. But-he 
le « t at ſhall morenarrowly look into 
of 7 this Writers deſi Ign, will caſily dif- 
all? cover his intention to be to intro- 
at ® duce an Empirical way of practice, 
NSF wherein the pradtiſers under-bor- 


rt owed names , ſuch as Kzbrick, 
y Azoth, Allabeſt, Drif, and athou- 

ſand ſach uſed frequently by ſome 
ol of that crew , would make the 
world believe themſelves Maſters 


ry 
10 | 


, oo * of great ſecrets, which by inſen- 
fible ways of operations muſt cure 
-| all diſeaſes , and by that means 


i open a door to ignorance and 
1.0 pride; for truely what needs any 
ri ” man Study Phyſiology or Patho- 

* logy, when at the firſt turn he 
: Z comes to the laſt round of the lad- 
ry * der, Therapeuticks? : 
Tis 


I7 


Theſe Chymiſts grinde the poor. 
Tis true indeed, they pretend a 
reat deal of Charity to the poor, 
- the very plain truth is , tis to 
themſelves, that, by diſgracing o- 
thers, they may bring cuſtome to * 
their Shops. | 
I ſhall not be obliged to uſe ma- 
ny arguments to prove that this is } 
his main end. He that ſhall Þ [ 
throughly read his Book, will ſee } # 
that poyſon ſcattered through all- 7 1t 
moſt every leaf of it. Iſhall men-? it 
tion ſome of thoſe paſſages, to Al 
which peradventure I ſhall here- | tl 
after ſpeak more largely. Pag.92. bi 
He tells you much miſchief is often! 
done by the uſe of ſuch Medicines * Uj 
as in the common opinion have a 5 Þ: 
paſport every. where to be em- | al 
ployed againſt the Scurvy , as! th 
Scurvy-graſs, Water-creſles, and | Sc 
the likes what is this but upon his. CO 
ſingle authority, and a freak of his 3s 
own brain, to ſhake theuſe of all tn 
Specihicks in others, and yet him- 84 
ſelf propound no better? and if. W! 
not 
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Helmontian Cheats. 


not he (Tam ſure moſt of that 
crew) pretend by ſome one ſpeci- 
fick Medicine , which forſooth 


* muſt beheld as a great ſecret, to 
' cureall diſcaſcs. 


Pag. 149. and forward to 153, 


| Hefalls upon a large commendati- 
: on of Helmont, in theſe words, 
> The moſt acute and noble Hel- 
3 ont ( whoſe doctrine, ſo much of 
2 1t as he had laboured to under- 
' ſtand, he could not but admire) 


and then from his Authority , aud 
the example of one child fo 


> brought up by him , would per- 
© ſwade the world againſt bringing 
! up children from . 

: have them all ſuckled by hand ; 
* and this from a conceit , that all 
- theworldis infected with the Pox, 


e Breaſt, and 


Scurvy, and 1 know not what 


-* complication of diſcaſcs ; where- 


as in truth , admitting this were 
true , twill ſecure you onely a- 
gainſt the Nurſe (in the choice of 


= whom commonly great care is ta- 


T ken) 


of 


20 
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ken) and not againſt the Parents, } * 
from whom is the greateſt dan- - 


er. 
, Beſide, tis obſervable, that he# 7 
makes almoſt, if not all diſeaſes, ? * 
not onely infeftious by taction, d 
but to tranſmit their poiſon at} £ 
a diſtance by communication ,3 © 
breathing, and the like ; ſo that th 
upon this account he muſt bringy * 
the world to a ſolitary and fingle 
converſation , or the matter will! cl 
not be helped. | 4 
Pag. 211. Hediſlikes the diſtin-7 9 
&ion of Rational and Empirical,# 
and then tells you the great benef pe 
fit he hath reaped from the col-? 
leftions made from them and old? #? 
Women, I ſhall tranſcribe hi ; 
words, though they are long! © 
But leſt you ſhould think,, that T lik © 
this yp in the common uſ(” Al 
of it, let me tell you, that I, who fo \ © 
many years have converſed with ſuch ha 
Profeſſors of Phſick,, as ſome in} " 
ſeorn term Empiricks, and obſer-| 
#4 
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ved their various ways, and thought 
it no ſhame to make ColleFions from 
them, and from all the Old Women 
he# Tconld meet with, which pretended 


ſs 
nts, 
an- 


ſes, ? to any thing of Phyſick , could ſel- 
= dom find any of them ſo irrational, 
' at] « n0t logive ſome tolerable reaſon, 
n | and ſo much as ſatisfied me , that for 
hal the moſt part they had reaſon for 
nod what they did; and though perhaps 


a their Diſcourſe came not from them, 
will cloathed with ſuch delicate Terms of 
# Art, as paſs current among the 
Fn: : Schools, yet giving them ſome grains 
cal.'& of Allowance , I concluded they 
nel pake reaſon , and that their Method 
-ol.2 was right, becauſe it was fitted to 
olas the Medicines they uſed , and both 
his 7 Method and Medicines jo well agreed 
no. 4 to make Cures in many deſperate 
Hh Caſes, left as incrrable by others : 
uh) Aud 1 muſt profeſs , that by ovſer- 
5. ving the Pradices of theſe, 1 ha? 
þ had opportunities to ſee more of N.:- 
 in,| fave in her naked appearances and 
ſer.) operations C as to the condition 


| C 3 where- 


val 
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22 Even to naked appearances. 


wherein ſhe now ſtands in this pre- 
ſent Age ) than ever I could diſcover 
in all the Volumes that T have read. 
Therefore call men Empiricks , or | 
what youwill, becauſe they are nei-? 
ther graduated nor incorporated, 11 
ſhall ever eſteem ſuch to be moſt Ra- 
tional, as make Art to follow Na- } 
ture, rather thaz ſtrain Nature and \ 
her Anomalies to general Rules of * 
Art , and who ſeeing Nature degene-® 
rated into Extravagancies never: 
known heretofore , do endeavor ti 
find out new ways and Remedies ti 
deal with her : which he that ad- 
heres to that old Philoſophy, whict 
3s uſually made the entrance inti 
Page. , will never be able ti 
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I confeſs this Writer hath had 
good luck to receive ſuch light 
from the reaſoning and receipts ol 
ſage women. havefor the beſt part 
of twenty years been perhaps a! 
curious as another in the peruſing 
and cxamining what I have me 
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Who Authors of all Medicines. 


with in that kind from any of 
them, but could yet either never 
or very ſeldom diſcover any good 
thing in any of them, but general- 
ly found, they were the preſcrip- 
tions of ſome Phyſician, which he 
appointed for ſome particular oc- 
caſion and Patient, and after being 


* tranſcribed into their receit books, 


have become of univerſal appoint- 


{ mentto all bodys,all coaſtitutions, 


and all tempers, which by the Au- 
thors thereof were not intended 
to have their operations to fo 


large an extent; and hardly one 


of their Cliyymical preparations 
(but ordinary drinks or decoCti- 
ons) for which he onely contends, 
& for their ſake would overthrow 
all other Phyſick, both in its foun- 
dation and method. Brut in this 
place, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſpeak 
without book, he draws in Hippo- 
crates to be of 1:is party. In his 
NAPATTEAIAL, at the beginring of 
his book , where he gives directi- 
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Reaſen governs Medicines. 


ons to Phyſicians, how todemean 
themſelves,he commends ratiocina- 
tion that is joyned with exercitati- 
on, uh Aoyis wa TegTEe9v niverd mes- 
6kyorre inTeivity. EAG Tepy paTaNcye. 
then tells you that Ratiocination 1s 


a kind of memory,that compounds | 
and puts together what are obvi- 2 
ous to the Senſes. He then ſoon ? 
after hath theſe words » EurnaTaivia | 


up iy & + noyteudr i of» & Thernle- 
g4O- mujra: F agydy, x, Þ xaragoghy 


3% 31 qawopiroy wibefeuy ; Which * 
words I muſt thus render : $izzl | 
etiam approbo ratiocinationem, lictt' 
ex fortuito caſu originem ſumpſerit, \ 


& impetum vel morbum dirigit me- 


thodict ex apparentibus ; his mean- © 
ing is this, that he approves of * 


their ratiocination, notwithſtand- 
ing it had its beginning for ſome 


accidental chance, provided their 


reaſon be direfted according to 
the appearances of the diſeaſe. 
Mercarialjsrenders the words thus, 
Collaudo quidem igitur ctiam ratio- 
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Trial the beſt teft of errors. 


cinationem ſt ab experientia prin- 
cipium facit , &- x ankaer 29yf vn 
ex apparentibas dirigit. The dif- 
ference is not great, if by cxper;- 
entia he meaneth caſus fortuitws, to 
wit, a Medicine found out by 
chance, for ſo Ticinlesrs ſignifies, 
and was taken up by Empiricks 
for any Medicine they fell upon 
by chance or accident , fo that ex- 
perientia is by Mercurialis no more 
but we a trial, and by compre- 
henſio , he underſtands that lapſus 
or impetus, by which the man 
1s overtaken, for ſo the word 
xs1;60gn ſignifies, or a diſeaſe. Then 
after the interpoſition of ſome 
lines, he tells YOU, agaatgh yeg x; tur- 
Teis@ ij s7” dnoatging iodgnors : T hat 
is, that a garrulous aſſeveration is 
unſafe and ſubject to error 3 he 
ſubjoyns thoſe words quoted by 
our Author, fun dxvitiy 5 oh mugy. iS 40” 
Towy igogituy y # 74 Pouktr ovupeery wig 
xeregy Seggmins, That a Phyſician 
ſhould not be backward to hear 
the 


36 Hippoc. rule moſt ſafe for all. 


the diſcourfes of ignorant perſons, 

if they knew any thing profitable 

for the cure of the diſeaſe. So 
that tis clear, that Hippocrates here | 
joyns Empirical Medicines with | 
Rational diſcourſes, tells you that | 
reaſon is to compound and aſlume Þ 
one thing after another, that be- ? 
ing divided garrulous afleverati- 7? 
ons are unſafe and erroneous, 
whereas our Author di{likes the # 
diſtinction between Rational and | 
Empirical.,and undoubtedly would © 
reduce all Phyſick to the laſt, to | 
wit, of hazardous trials grounded 
upon every mans fancy and hu- 
mor , and the application of all 
Medicines to all at r2ndom. | 
What Hippocrates adviſes all 
Phyſicians in this , will willingly * 
be allowed : Why do we other- 7 
wiſe read books ſtuffed with Me- * 
dicines and Receipts, but that we ' 
might ground our ſelves upon the * 
experience of others, and - * 
uſe * 
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Reg. prin. faulty and Carteſian. 


uſe our own reaſon and judge- 


ment. 

Pag. 14. He tells us that Regizs 
has reduced all Phyſick unto the 
knowledge and curation of diſ- 
eaſes; whereas tis evident that Re- 
gims under the knowledge of diſ- 
eaſes comprehends all Phyſiology ; 
and though he diſapprove the 
conimon doGrine of the manner of 
the compoſiticn of bodies by the 
four Elements, yet he lays down 
another kind of Philoſophy , fol- 
lowing the Mcthod of Deſcartes; 
and whoſoever ſhall read him will 
find the knowledge of his Phyſio- 
logy will be as necellary to the 
right judging diſeaſcs,as that of the 
Ancients 1s by others now eſteem- 
ed; and though peradventure the 
knowledge what the diſeaſe is 
with which a Paticnt may betrou- 
bled, may many times be obvious 
to the Standers by, as where an 
intenſe heat, a high-water, and a 
quick pulſe mcet , tis ordinarily 

judg- 


27 


28 M.N.Art # to extoll Tonorance. 


judged that a Fever is there (for 


which part of knowledge they are 
yet beholding to the preceding di- 
reCtions of Phyſicians, and the of- 
ten return of like fickneſles ) yet 
what kind of Fever itis, whether 
boni or mali moris, whether 1diopa- 
thical, or Symptomatical , upon 
what accident 1t did invade the 


body, requires many times the uſe | 
of our beſt reaſon, and not pre- | 
ſently upon the knowledge of it Þ 


run upon the general cure of a Fe- # 


ver, as this man aims at by his fo 


much commending Ignorance and 7 


Empiricks. 
Pag. 17. He tells you Fernelius 
ſpeaks but lightly of Anatomy ; 


and in another place Galen of © 


Herbs. Tis true Plantizs tells you 
in the life of Fernelizs , that he 
diſliked thoſe that did ad extre- 
munt uſque ſenium deſudare in evol- 
vendis anatomicis libris © in cog- 


noſcendis ſumplicibus medicamentis, | 


nullum interim egrum inſpicientes 
nec 
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Without Anatomy no Phyſician. 


ec 2 veteribus prodita ſunt in 
port gr moat He ſtr the 
ſpending a mans whole time in 
reading Anatomy , of which he 
faith there are as many and as diſ- 
crepant, as there are diſeaſes; and 
ſpending your whole time in that 
employment without viſiting the 


fick, and —_ notice of the ob- 


# ſervations of the Ancients ; but 
* adviſes you to read diligently 


. 
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ſome cne of the beſt. both in Ana- 
tomy and re herbaria , ſince a mans 
life 1s not ſufficient to read all men. 
What lighting is here of Anato- 
my , of which he himſelf writ a 
Trattate? Tis true he adviſes men 
not to loſe the end of Phyſick , 
theeafing of fick perſons, by ſtan- 
ding altogether upon circumſtan- 


' cesandthings precedaneous to it, 


I need not here enlarge my ſelf in 
the commendation and neceſlary 
knowledge of Anatomy , every 
days experience makes it evident 
that he that goes about the a -f 

li» 
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Nor certain cure of diſeaſes. 


diſeaſes ,.' without a competent 
knowldege therof,goes wildly and 
abſurdly to work; which way had 
Galen cured a lame foot, by apply- | 
ing his Medicines to the back , had Þ 


Aa Se « 


he not known that the Nerves Z 


that run down from the ſixt Verte- * 
bre of the ſpina dorſs, had there | 
their riſe > How canany Surgeon : 
with fafty ſo much as let blood, or 
make an iſſue, that knows not how 
the Arteries, Tendons,and Muskles 
lye? And certainly the Art is ex- 
ceedingly beholding to thoſe per- |: 
ſons, whoſe induſtry and inclinati- 
on gives them time and will to en- |; 
- quire more curiouſly into theſe * 
things. | 

He that ſhall read Harveys | 
works, Dr. Gl:iſſons Book de anat. 
bepatis , Dr. Wharton de elandulis, 
Pecket de vaſss chiliferis,and others, Þ 
will find how much the world is 
beholding to them for their pains ? 
therein, and the Art enriched by Þ 
their diſcoveries. I muſt needs = 5 
Or = 
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of Anatomy and Botanicks, what I 
have often thought of the general 
d F * Study of the Mathematicks. With- 
'- ® out the knowledge of Aſtronomy 
Z we ſhouldin a ſhort time loſe the 
-S ® account of Time, Navigation, the 
'- * knowledge of the Stars, the fore- 
re Þ telling Eclipſes and many other 
n 2} things of moſt neceſſary uſe would 
Tr > be ſoon loſt with mankind. So 
W | without Geometry, the meaſure of 
& © all things would be forgotten, 
&- Surveying, ArchiteCture , both Ci- 
r- | vil and Military , and many other 
1- 2 things, inſomuch, that were their 
: knowledge of as particular an uſe, 
* as It 1s of general concernment , 

2 thoſe profeſſions muſt be the one- 
's | lyrich and admired of the world. 
t. 7 But the miſeryis, that the Learn- 
s, ing of ſome few men in thoſe Stu- 
s, ® dies, is ableto ſupply the neceſſi- 


Q. 


is * tiesof a whole Nation. Tis juſt 
5s > ſoin Anatomy and Botanicks ; the 
y |} curious and uſetul ſpeculations of 
Y * ſome few, are able to give a com- 
J 3 


petent 


Anatomy 4s nectſſary as Aſtronomy, 33 
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M. N. DiſtinFton Venomous, 


petent ſtock of knowledge toall Þ # 
others , without wholly taking | p 
them off from their more neceſ{a-+Þ # 
ry employment in the cure of dif- F u 
Eales. { 

It ſhall ſuffice to have marked | 6 
theſe things in traxſitn , by which Þ| d 
it may appear how unjuſt his diſ- F g 


like of that diſtinction of Rational F 0! 
and Empirical is, and may ſerveto Þ} < 
ſhew the venome that lyes ſcatter- | 5 
ed through his whole Book, and Þ lc 
caſe me of ſome labor hereafter in # ht 
the anſwering the reſt of itz and | ſh 
having thus ond you what li- # fa 
berty 1n the profeſsion of Phyſick | 0 
was taken by the Ancients, and al- & le 
lowed by all others; and how un- F cu 
juſt and noxious to mankind an 
Empirical and Tentative way is, I | F< 
might here make an end of the } of 
conſideration of his firſt Chapter, 7 tO 
did he not call me into the liſts a- © 0 
pain from anew Topick , not yet /} 9 
y metaken notice of, though at | Mt 
the very beginning, That tis a wrat- > "AT 
ter © 


M.N. ignorant Vapouring. 
ter out queſtion, that diſeaſes of this 


preſent time are of another nature 
a-þ| than they were in former times (and 
if- | undertakesto prove this) aud if 

that be once proved , then it cannot 
ed ® bedenyed, we muſt procced by other 
ch ® definitions of their nature,and inda- 
if. Þ gatrons of their cauſes , and invent 
ial } other remedies, reaſons, andrules of 
to & caration., than have been delivered 
x. 8 by the Ancients. I muſt acknow- 
nd Þ ledge , hoc magnum =_ ſonat, if 
in # he make this good, he and I muſt 
ad E ſhake hands,and be no more adver- 
lj- ® aries. Let me examine his words ; 
ck © Of another natwe. By nature here 
2]- & he cannot underſtand ſome cir- 
n- # cumſtantial change or alteration in 
an & the ſubject; as tor the purpole, a 
\ I Þ Feverin Peter may ditter from that 
he & of Paxl; for this will not put us 
er, © tonew Definitions, new indagati- 
a. © Ons, new Aphoriſms,new precepts, 
7et © and in ſum, of a general new 

t 


all 


of y Method, and he cannot be igno- 
aj- © rant of that trite Maxim, alind eſt 


ter 


? 
< 
1 
© 
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Nature is not changed. 


ckrare morbum. alind curare Petrum 
&- Paxulurs. He muſt therefore un- 
derſtand, that either thoſe diſeaſes 
which were known to the Anci- 
ents, are wholly loſt in the world, 
and New ſprung up again in their 
room, Or that thoſe which were 
known heretofore, are now quite # ; 
changed to another ſort and na- } | 
ture. I aſk therefore, whether Z 1 
Apoplexies, Fevers, Catarrhs,Ept- & r 

t 

n 


lepſies, diſeaſes of the Ears, Eyes, 
Teeth, and all other treated of by ® 
Hrppocrates, Galen, Avicenna , and |; r 
the reſt,and now frequentlyinvade ® n 


mankind,ſtand in need of new De-F n 
finitions and new Curations from | 

any alteration of their nature? If # u 
he ſay yes, I thenask from what & nc 
cauſe this change can come? forif # $; 
the Diſcaſe be in this manner al-F e: 
tcred in nature, it muſt neceſlarily # ki 


fo'law that the Bodies of all Men 3 
ard Bcaſts whichare the ſubjects of ® Py 
them arealtered in their nature,%s# D, 
jt muſt Jjkewife follow , that all $ no 
Meats, 


% | 


all 


ts, 


For all Materials the ſame, 


Meats, Drinks, Fruits, Herbs, and 
all things that ferve for the nou- 
riſhment of mankind are altered 
likewiſe in their nature: for it is 
unreaſonable to believe that the 
ſame natural agent doth not a& 
alike at all times, c2teris paribus, 
and conſcquently, that all diltem- 
pers that arilc from the inurdinate 
uſe of thoſe things that ſhould 
nourtſh the body, or from any 0- 
ther diſorder in the uſe cf the (ix 
natural things, are the ſame ſtill, 
not altered in their nature, and 6 
not ſtanding inneed ct new Dehi- 
nitions, Oc. 

Nay would it not be conſidered 
whether this new Doctrine doth 
not introduce a Tranſmutation of 
Species? for perhaps it will de as 
cali to change the Species of man- 
kind, as his Nature, ard ſo a Mans 
body become that of an Als, as 
Pythagoras thought of the Soul. 
Does he mean th:t many perſons 
now adays in reſpect of tze Com- 

D 2 plica- 


Mixt Diſeaſes change not natures. 


plication of one diſeaſe with ano- 
ther, require a different way of 
treating them than formerly they 
ought to have had in the ſame 
—_ ? If he mean, tis abſolute- 
ly falſe : for where there is the 
me” Complication, the ſame me- | 
thod in the cure which hath been. ? 
ſucceſsfully uſed heretofore , may 2 
undoubtedly be uſed again. But Þ 
m this I would not be miſtaken, as ® 
if we were neceſsitated to tread in i 
the ſteps of our Anceſtors in the ” 
uſe of thoſe very Remedies by | 
them preſcribed ( which this Au» 
thor would fain perſwade us, is the |: 
opinion of the. Dogmaticks) ſince :; 
never any diſeaſes (I believe) ci- 


% 
ther ſimple or complicate , did 
twice ſo correſpond in every cir- 

cumſtance to any obſervation, that $ 
there was not Jatitude enough leſt 7 
to the Phyſician to make uſe of 

his beſt Judgement and Reaſon in 

the {election of his remedies, and 
attempcring them to phe diſpoſiti- | 
on, 


a 


M.N. meaning any way falſe. 


on and conſtitution of his Pati- 
ent. : 

Or laſtly, is it his intention to 
ſhew, that in this laſt Age of the 
world, there is a Complication of 
many new diſeaſes not known to 
the Ancients, and now generally 
raging ? This ſeems obible to 
be ſome part of his meaning from 
the whole =_ of his three next 
Chapters, chiefly the fourth, where 
he endeavors to ſhew., that there is 
now a complication of the Lxes ve- 
nerea,Scorbute,uermination,&c.and 
I know not what fermentation'and 
ſeminal produCtions contracted ei- 
ther from new diſorders, or 
brought by contagion from our 
Parents, which quite alter the na- 
ture of difcaſes 

Should all this be granted him, 
of which there is not one part but 
is queſtionable; for he cannot but 
know that many grave Authors are 
of opinion, that the Scorbute and 
Pox were both known to the An- 
D 3 cients 


New diſcoveries alter not Nature. 


cients as well as Vermination 3 he 
would from hence obtain no more 
than that liberty which Hippocrates 
took ,, and was never denyed, to 
make uſe of his own judgement, 
as well in diſcerning as curing diſ- 
eaſes. Neither have the late diſ- 
coveries of the Motion of the 
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heart, Circulation of the bloud, 4 
the uſe of the parts ordained for | 
the diſtribution of the Chile over | 
the body, and the Sanguification | 
of it, any whit changed the nature F 


of the diſeaſes formerly known, or 
altered the method of their cure. 
As for the purpoſe, put caſe the 
Ancients miſtook much in the 
office of the Liver , but found a- 


mong many other , that Agrimony * 


was very cffcctual in the cure of * 
many diſeaſes, whoſe ſeat they * 
took to be there, called them He- * 


patick Herbs , which perhaps per- 
tormed their office by deputing 
the bloud , which was carryed to 
the Heart another way, and might 
there- 


re Þ 
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therefore more rationally have 
been called Cardiacal ; doth it 
hence follow, that their virtue is. 
different in the cure of thoſe dif- 
eaſes that ate ſtill the ſame,though 
peradventure we have been de- 
ceived in their ſeats? 

But after this it may perhaps be 
ſaid, that thoſe diſeaſes that have 
by the ancient method becn taken 
away by Evacuation,vzz. Purging, 
Bleeding, Sweating, Urine, or the 
like , may be taken away by ſome 
other way , different from any of 
thoſe mentioned before, thats to 
fay,by ſome Univerſal Medicine, of 
ſo great Analogy with the natural 
Balſame of the body, that the Dil- 
caſe ſhall be taken away by an in- 
ſenſible way of operation , which 
ſhall require none of the foremen- 
tioned helps to be uſed. This 1n- 
deed was Helmonts way, who 
by his Alkaheſt and Alterative, 
would cure moſt diſeaſes without 
Bleeding , and ſeems to be the 
D 4 mind 


The.old Method ss certain, 


mind of this Author too, who 
Pag. 46. tells you, be would write 4 
. treatiſe of the miſchief done by bleed- 
ing in moſt dijeaſes. Truly, if ſuch 
anUniverſal Medicine be in nature, 
the Art would be extremely be- 
holding to that man ſhould diſco- 


ver it to the benefit of man- } 


kind. 


But yet let him, who ever hebe, 


conſider,that this is not yet enough 
to alter the ancient tryed method, 
practiſed for many Ages, though 
it beanother different from it ; be- 


cauſe there may be , and perhaps |! 


are, ſeveral x of bringing to 
paſs the ſame effect or end. If a 


man ſhall tell you by experience, | 


and many years travel , he hath 


found it a good way from London | 


to Tork to go by Lincoln, another 


by Nottingham, is the way to Tork © 
altered by the one or the other © 
method of bringing you thither? 
Juſt (o tis with this great Preten- 
der, the nature of diſeaſes is alte- | 


Icd, 
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but bis unreaſonable. 


red, new indagations, new cauſes, , 
new cures muſt be found. Phyſick 


muſt be rebuilt from the very 235 


ound, and have a new founda- 
tion, the Philoſophical principles 
falſe, &c. In his ſeventh Chapter at 
large. So that we muſt caſt off 


Z whatever our Reaſon and Judge- 


# ment has found profitable in the 


| cure of diſeaſes, and preſerving 


the health of mankind, and all 
this upon his bare teſtimony and 
unknown method , not backed 
with the authority of one Age. A 
man meets with a Porter heavily 
burthened, tells him, Friend, I ſee 
you laden, and faint under your 

urthen, I have an invention that if 
you put it upon your back will 
make your burthen ſeem lighter. 


| Another tells him, Friend,I ſee you 
2 laden, I will take part of your 
2 burthen fromyou, and then you 
| will cafily maſter thereſt ; which 
} of thetwo is likelieſt to gain cre- 


dit 2 The caſe is alike. A fick 
MAN 
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And his new tricks dangerous. 


man troubled with a Calenture, 
Pleurifie , or the like , m which 
the bloud being inflamed, diſor- 
ders the whole. One -tells him, 
Sir, I have an Alterative Medicine 
will cure this diſtemper, as I have 
often tryed by experience, without 
Bleeding, or any other expence of 
time or Phyſick ; another tells him, 
Sir, many hundred years expett 
ence cvince, that by Bleeding, this 
diſeaſe of yours may be cured,and 
the other method 1s not more cer- 
tain than this, and not backed 
with the like experience. Wer 
henot mad ſhould relinquiſh the 
firſt for the ſecond ? I very well 
remember a learned Phyſician, in 4 
part of France where I then was, 
who upon the reading Yar Hel: 
mont de Febribus , reſolved to quit 
the Ancient , and follow his New 
way by Alterative Medicines to 
cure all Fevers he there met with 
without letting his Patients bloug; 
but 'twas accordingly obſerv'd,that 

in 
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inthe ſpace of ſix moneths, more 
had dyed under his hand , than he 


*S had been obſerved to have cured 


in many years before. 

Foreſins tells you in his obſerva- 
tions de Febre quartana, of one in 
Deff, as I remember , that having 
been troubled a whole ycer witha 
Quartane, and in vain uſed the aſf- 
fiſtance of the ableſt Phyſicians, 
was thus cured by an Empirick, 
He was adviſed to drink about a 
quart of _ ſtrong wine juſt 
when he expected his fit, and then 


{ to annoint his body all over with 


butter, and roaſt himſelt by a fire, 
enduring as much heat as he could 
poſsible, This Medicine cured 
him , and made him very jocund, 
and himſelf now become the ableſt 
Phyſician for that diſcaſe in the 
world. It fell out, the next fall of 
the leaf his Aguereturned, and 


 heto his Medicine, but inſtead of 


being cured , was found dead the 
next morriing 3 the Obſerver hath 
this 


q3 
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Ancient Rules not to be rejeFied, 
thisnote upon it , that the'Hume 


|beingthe firſt timeby much uſed 


Phylſick, rationally applyed , wd 
prepared , _ grve way tO that 


violent remedy, which it woult 


not do the ſecond time when tw 
crude and unprepared. $0 fal 

ciou? and uncertain are their ney 
ways, where the Ancient Methot 
ts rejected for another not mor 
certain and leſs reaſonable. We 


have latcly ſeen how dangerousif 


15to ſhake foundations without & 


recting more firm in their room ;þ 


andI wiſh theſe new Undertake 
would before they diſcountenang 
the old, ſet us upanew body d 
Phyfick that might as well fatisf 
our judgments as tie our hands.But 


I have yet never been ſo happy to/ 


meet with two of them that agree 
in the ſame Method, but-ever 
one pretended himſelf to be the 
moſt skillful and poſletled of the 
moſt Univerſal Medicine of any 
other. -One pretends to have ar 
Uni: 
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724 | Pretenders onely agree, to cheat. 


- Klniverſal Powder, another a Salt, 

{ qnothier an Oyl, a fourth a Spirit, 
waſen® hethat is poſſeſſed of one of 
thy ftheſe , ſhall —_— as much de- 
oulay all rhereſt, as they ſhall all a- 
txwallgree todeery theRational Phyſici- 
ans; when 1n truth their aint is to 
cure'onely their own Covetoul- 
tho ve, that by diſgracing others 
& they might ſer up themſelves. 
wil Immediately after his demand'of 
liberty- of proteſsion of Phyſick, 
| from the alteration and change of 

the nature of Diſeaſes, he falls up- 
ken 1 Hippocrates, tells you, he nila 
| libert y by ſtrength of Reaſon to judge 
vo and condemn the opinions and pra» 
Je Hices of ſuch as went before him. 
pill That he writ abody of Phyfick I 
"| allow, and ſacha one as hath been 
ff} approved by the whole world, bur 
that he condemns the opinions and 
th practices of ſuch as went before, 
tht this confident Afſertor ſhould have 
done well to have ſhewed us, till 
when this muſt be lookt upon as a 
Calumny 
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M.N.art of calumniat.hus better} D 


Calumny he makes uſe of to | 
his turn, for his greater end of dif. 
gracing the Art of Phyſick , ex} (0 
cept one of his own ſetting up;Þj a 
then he goes- on and faith, He my} w 
be called the Father of the four El. w 
ments , and of the ou fancies cal m 
led Humors ; which our Hippocra-Þ ra 
tes ( as ſome call him) Dodor Har ij th 
vey approves #9t, and allows butY w 
one; How candidly he dealt with m 
the old Hippocrates , we have hadſi 0 
occaſion to fpeak before; let us} in 
now ſee if he deal any better withÞ D 
the New one, as he terms him. He, Þ w 
aſter he hadin his 50. Exercitation Þ 4 
aſlerted againſt Ariſtotle, that the Þ t 
Blood, and not the Heart, was & +; 


« Prima particula genitalis,itaque ne- Þ , 


que Ariſtoteli zp\t aſſentiri po;jum qui | 
Cor eſſe particulays hanc primam ge- | « 
tritalem & animatam ſtatuit in 

his 51. Exercitation he handles it & t| 
as1t 1s pars principalis, ſhews, that Þ ti 
before any thing elſe of the body Þ i 
is diſcernable, that the Flood hath & y 
both 


LIRAI 


Dr. Harvey admired Ariſtotle, 


both its birth and increaſe , backs 
t{.is with the authority of Ariſtotle 
(of whom,by the way, no man was 
a greater admirer than Dr. Harvey, 
who hath often to my (elf ſaid, 
who had the honor to know him 
many years, that he was the moſt 
rational and acute Philoſopher 
that ever lived, that his writings 
were neer divine, that he never 
met with any thing in Philoſophy, 
of which he met not ſome track 


{ in him) Ariſtotle 1 fay in his book 


De h1jtor. anime. cap. 19. hath theſe 


| words , =op-Ce 5 70 £1144, & Tais GAS 


ti» & eTaciy mavrly cua Tols Cong" on, 
Ir f/ vyear woror xad a rav 73 coue 
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TeyTov 8) yivt7 au 78 & 114.4 < Tois Ca 
1" nega £ mew n nor Hiog9&Sar 78 
00 ue. 

That the blood always beats in 
the veins of living creatures ; that 
tis the only humor that diſperſeth 
t ſelf all over the body, and al- 
ways lives as long as the body 

lives. 
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Bloud firft diſperſeth it ſelf. 
lives. That it is firſt begot in the 
heart before the living creature is 
perfeted. After this he falls u 
on that controverſie, whether the 
office of the Blood be onely for 
the Aliment of the body, faith, 
Ariſtotle, and all the School afhrm 
it. The words, though long, I 
muſt tranſcribe. Nee de alter 4 con- 
troverſia (nm ſanguis (c. nutriends 
ſolumt corpori inſerviat ? ) hic anxit 
diſputandi locus eft. Ariſtoteles qui- 
dem plurimis in locis ſanguanem eſſe 
ultimum alimentum contendit, ei- 
demque tota medicorum ſchola ſuf 
fragatur. Plurima tamen explicatu 
ardua maleque coherentia hanc illo- 
rum ſententiam conſequuntur. Cum 
enim Medici in Phyſiologicis ſuis a- 
gut de Sanguine, atque hunc ſolum 
ejus uſunt, & finem docent ut ali- 
mentum corport _— enm ex 
quatuor ſuccis ſen humoribus compo- 
mnt; argumentum ejus rei a qua- 

tor humorum combinationibus de- 
ducentes , ac proinde aſſerunt ma'- 


ſam 


Humores Corporis. 


Jaw ſanguinis ex utraque bile ( flaus 

nempe & atra ) pitmta & ſanguine 
proprit dis componi : Idcoque qua- 
tnor humorum genera recenſent ; 
quorum frigidus & humidus Pituita 
dicitur , frigidus © ficcus Melan- 
cholia : calidns &- ficcus Bilis,deni- 
que calidns & humidus Sanguis no- 
minatur. Porro ex ſingulis eorum 
generibus alios Nutritios (unde to- 
tum corpus conſtet) Excrementitios 
alios ſtarunnt. Preterea ex mtritiis 
allis ( ſen partibus heterogeneis ) San- 
guinem conſtare autumant , ita ta- 
men ut Pituita ſit pars crudior, quam 
calor nativus validior poſſit in San- 
gnine2m laudabilem convertere. Bilene 
vero in Sanguinem tranſire poſſe ne- 
gant licet Sanguinem _ in Bileme 
atque hanc in Melancholiam (nempe 
4 caloris concoquentis exceſſu_) mu- 
tari, affirment. 

Bug (i vera ſunt, _— in iis 
regreſſus conceditur 5 ſcil. de Melan+ 
cholia in Bilem , de Bile in Sangui- 
nem : oportet fateantur dicios omnes 

ſubcos 
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An Sanguis Alimentum. 


ſuccos eſſe in ordine ad Melanchdli- 
am, atque hanc' eſſe principale , & 
maxime contoaum mnutrimentlm, 
nin etiam auplicem Sanguinem ag- 
noſcant neceſſe eſt  nempe totam þ- 
mml in venis maſſam , ex quatuor 
illis humoribus compottam , & par- 
tem ejus puriorem, florentiorem, 
tragiſque ſpiritalem , quam ſtriftior 
ſenſu Sanguinem nominant, quam: 
que aliqui in arteriis ſeparatim con- 
tineri contendunt. Ideoque ex eo- 
rum ſententia Sanguis purus non eſt 
alimentum, ſed commixti ſucci, ſtove 
poiins Melancholia, ad quam tandem 
reliqui kumores pertendunt. © The 
queſtion he handles in this 1s no- 
thing at all concerning the number 
of the Humors, but whether the 


Bloud ſerve onely for the nouriſh: | 
ment of the body, and whether it ! 
be the laſt alinient ; tells you, that Þ 


the whole School of Philoſophers 
and Phyſicians atfirm it; tells you, 
there are ſome things hard to be 
explained ; faith, that Phyſicians 
who 


Humours paſs not into Bloud. 


who make its office be to ſupply 
nouriſhment to the body, compoſe 
it of the four Humors, Pituitoſe, 
Choler Yellow and Black , and 
Bloud,to wit pure; that thoſe Hu- 
mors cannot have any return unto 
Blood, though the Blood may caſi- 
ſy be changed into Choler,and that 
mto Melancholy ; and then .af- 
ſumes, If theſe things be ſo, and 
that it be true that there beno re- 
preſs from any of the Humors into 
pure Bloud again ( neither of 
which he poſitively affirms) that 
theſe things will then follow, that 
Melancholy is the moſt concoted 
nutriment 3 and next, that there 
are two ſorts of Blood, one moſt 
pure, the other compoſed of the 


* ® four Humors; and that pure Blood 
F isnot alone the aliment of the bo- 
| dy, but the commixed Humors, or 


rather Melancholy , to which the 
other tend. I confeſs I ſee not 
here zec volam nec veſtigium of the 
denial of the Humors, nor any 


E 3 ab- 


fl 
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The Nouriſhing Juice. 


abſurdity , either in the affirmati- 


on of the Schools, or incoherence 
in his aſſumption from what th 
ſay. He that faith, that Blood con- 
fiſting of the four Humors , doth 
ſupply the »ltimum alimentun to 
the body , doth not ſay any one 
alone of them ſeparated from the 
reſt doth ſupply any aliment at 
all, no more than he that ſhall ſay 
Bread doth nouriſh, is bound to 
affirm that any one conſtitutive 
part of it , orany res contenta it 
it ſeparated from re compoſita, 
doth ſo; for that may be true in 
toto compoſito, which is not true i 
any one of its parts ſeparated fron 
the re{t; fo that that part of Dr. 
Harveys aſſumption will be eaſily 
granted,:hat Pnre Bloud alone 
no, nutriment to the body , bu 
the whole maſs as it is conjoynet 
with the Humors, that is, as ht 
calls them, the commixti ſucci, 
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Dr. Harvey grants Humours. 


In the next place he doth truly 
aſſume, that if there be no re- 
preſs of a 4 of the Humors into 
Blood back again, and that Me- 
lancholy bethe laſt, it will truly 
follow, that it is the moſt concoct- 
ed, but not that it is the beſt con- 


cotted, for 'tis over baked, (rem- _ 


pe ex caloris conſequentis excejſu 
ſo not the principal and chicteſt 
nutriment, as he ſeems to athrm, 
though it be the laſt acc. to Ari- 
ſftotle, but doth not follow from 
the Opinion laid down by the 
Schools. But pray what 1s here 
againſt the Four Humours ? Doth 
he that faith Melancholy is the 
laſt and moſt concofted, and to 
which the other Humours ſeem to 
tend 3 doth he ſay, there is but 
one, (nay, doth he not the cor- 
trary rather ?) Or if they tend to 
that Humour, do they tend thither 
to be ſwallowed up by it, or as 
they may ſtand together 7 compo- 
ſto? Yet by the way 'tis to be 0b- 


E 3 ſerved, 
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Both Hippocrates agree. 


ferved, that neither Dr. Harvey, 
or any other, by Compoſition do 
underſtand the Humours to be 
Principia Sanguinis, for that were 
to confound them with the Ele- 
ments; whereas they knew, or at 
leaſt thought they did ſo, that 
every one of thoſe Humours were 
compounded of the four Ele- 
ments, and were Mixt bodies : but 
by Compolition they underſtood 
onely they were there, or things 
contained in the whole. So that 
for ought I ſce, the later Hippocra- 
tes doth not at all fight againſt the 
firſt, but leaves him to juſtifie him- 
ſelf upon his own Reaſons Jargely 
deduced in his Book, neP1 #TE10s 
AN@Pgrior, which Book I wiſh 
this Author had well read before 
he had taken upon himſelf the 1i- 


berty to call the Four Humours | 
Fancies, or any book of Hippocra- 
tes Vain, ashe doth that learned 
hook of his « «gy @, pag. 243. 
and in another command 


$ that 
ſaying 


Galen a Learned man. 55 


ſaying of Helmont, who calls Galen 
the great Corrupter of ſo much as Pag. 240. 
was tolerable in Hippocrates 3 
words too big for the mouth of 
ſuch a Muſkrom as he is in reſpect 
of Gale inall parts of Learzing : 
but I ſhall onely ſay this of him, 
that tis much caller to revile a man 
that is dead, than to have met him 
in the Schools living. 
I might here very well take oc- 
calion-to examine the ancient Do- 
frine both of the Compoſition of 
bodies out of the four Elements, 
as that of the Humour and Combi- 
nation of the four Qualities, but 
that I ſhall have a fitter opportuni- 
ty for that purpoſe,when I come to 
examine his Seventh Chapter. 


Chap. 2, 3, 4. examined. 


The Examination of bis Second, | 


Third, and Fourth Chapters. 


Shall conſider theſe Chapters 
together, becauſe their Sub- 
jects are not much different, 
being onely ſubſervient to prove 
the neceſlary alteration of the Pres 
cepts of the old Phyfick, and the 
pulling up the Foundations there- 
of, from the alteration of Diſca- 
ſes now from what they were anct- 
ently, and that in reſpe&t of 
Worms, (that of Worms I ſhall 
conſider in the firſt Chapter) Fe- 
vers, Womens diſeaſes, the Scor- 
bute, Pox, and ſfonie other. In 
which I would have it obſerved, 
that if he had done all this he pre- 
tends, yet the Shooe would be too 
ſhort for his foot, ſince theſe Dil: 
eaſes would ſtill remain the ſame 
in their nature, and the alterations 
require onely a difference of Re 
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M.N. pretenſes. | 


medies in their Compoſition, not 
either in their ſubſtance or nature, 
and ſo would not put us to new 
Precepts and new Foundations, 
but onely to raiſe ſome Superſtru- 
Qureupon the old. But I believe 
we ſhall find him fail inall his at- 
tempts. 

His firſt inſtance is in Agues. 
Theſe, he tells you, give the baffle 
to Phyſicians, being diſtempers quite 
of another nature, inſomuch that the 
old Rules and Remedies for the cu- 
ring them are quite out of doors, ſel- 
dom doing good, but generally hurt : 
# for inſtance, Bloud-letting, which 
ſhould we in theſe days adminiſter in 
all Putrid Fevers, (as Galen direc, 
and too many follow) we ſhould 
make mad work with our Patients, 
&c. Andthen hath a fling at Avi- 
cenna, who gives the es precept 4 
the Urine be thick andred, Again 
all theſe Directions of theAncients 


th. _ 


he onely oppoſes a new ſort of 


artan in the year 1662, which 
” had 
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M.N. miſtranſlates Authors, 


had tokens of Malignity, and ſome 
others in the years 1657 and 1658, 
both in the Spring and Fall of the 
year, and in the Autumaal quarter 
of the other; in which are theſe 
words, Whereas I have obſerved ge- 
rerally in former years, ( and parti- 
cularly in this Spring ) that bodies 
either ill-habited or ſcorbutically in- 
elined, being phlebotomiz d for A- 
gues, have grown very much worſe 
#por it, &*c. —— Tahen follows a 
mis-tran{lation of Sexnertzs bis 
words, Plurime febres que hic 
egros infeſt ant, omnes notas febrinm 
4 Grecis & Arabibus deſcriptas noy 
obtinent : by him thus rendered; 
Moſt Agnes which infeſt men in this 
age, do not agree with the deſcription 
of Agnes made by the Greeks and 
Arabians. Very good. For the 
firſt part of it, viz. that Agues are 
altered, we have his word and 
obſcrvations in the years before 
mentioned, that the ancient |Re- 
medies generally hurt, particularly 

Bloud- 
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M.N. Unskilfulneſs. 


Bloud-letting, 'as he generally ob- 
ſerved in former years, and parti- 
cularly in this Spring, To this I 
need makeno other Reply, than 
that other Practiſers, as much in 
credit , and far more . judicious, 
have net made the like obſervati- 
tions 3 that if he hath found 
Bloud-letting {c dangerous in his 
Patients, he ought rather to miſ- 
truſt his own prepoſterous appli- 
cation of that remedy , without 
preparation of the Peccant hu- 
mour before hand, it the Fever 
were free from Malignity ; it Ma- 
lign, perhaps his uſing that reme- 
dy after the Malignant humour 
was too much ditiuted, by which 
the veins being emptied, drew poi- 
ſon inſtead of good bloud from 
the greater vellels, and fo transtu- 
led the Malignity all over the bo- 
dy more than it was before; with 
many other cautions fit to be ob- 
ſerved. In the Precepts.. of the 
Ancients two things are to be ra- 

ken 
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M.N. not well adviſed. 


ken notice of ; Firſt, that th 
are given as Directions to Phyſict- 


ans, not Mountebanks; that the 


firſt ſhall ſeldom miſs, the laſt as 
rarely hit, in the purſute of them, 
Secondly, that as to the matter of 
Bleeding, weare to conſider that 
they tramed their directions accor- 
ding to the conſtitution of the In- 
habitants in thoſe Countries, where 
enerally drinking Wine, their bo- 
Ties were more ealily inflamed, 
I wiſh this Loxdox-Phyſician would 
travel over Spain, Ttaly, France, 
and other hot Conntries, and ſee 
how many Proſelytes he ſhall gain 
unto this new Doctrine : if I be 
not deceived, he will find himſelf 
laughed to ſcorn, Nay, in our 
own colder Country, I am ver 
confident that remedy of Bleed. 
ing 1n perſons Scorbutically incli- 
ned hath been many times ſucces- 
fully made uſe of. I love not to 


brag of my own Knowledge or | 


are 


Practice in Phyſick, I know they 


M.N. Miftranſlation. 


are both very inconſiderable in re- 
ſpe&t of many others ; yet this I 
muſt avow. that I was a Practiſer in 
thoſe very years by him mention- 
ed, have had to do with ſome Agu- 
iſh and Scorbutical perſons, and in 
ſome have let ol gr others for- 
born, as my Judgment led me, but 
never had that misfortune to turn 
a Tertian intoa Quotidian or te- 
dious Quartan, But leſt he ſhould 
be fully without ſhew of Authori- 
ty, herather chuſeth to m— 
Sennert##, whom he makes to ſay 
that moſt of the Agues now adays 
agree not with thoſe deſcribed by 
the Greeks and Arabiansz where- 
as he ſaith onely, that Agues now 
adays have z0t all thoſe marks that 
are recounted by the Greeks and 
Arabians : there is a great diffe- 
rence between zot having at all, 
and ot having al}. Does he be- 
lievethat their Deſcriptions were 
made upon the diſeaſe of one or 
many men ? or did he ever —_ 
Nat 
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Note the Diſtinzuiſhing ſions. 
that all the marks of ' any one Dif- 
eaſe were at any one time found in 
the ſame man ? Let him take for 
patern the Scorbute, and tell me 
whether he ever found all the (igns 
deſcribed by Ergalenus, Renſnergs, 
Sennertus, Johnſtonus, Rivering, 
and others, in any one man. Doth 
he not know that fome Agues are 
exquilite, ſome baſtard, and ſome- 


time complicated, and fo all the | 


Marks never or rarely to be cx- 
pected to meet 1n any man 2 Tis 
enough that the ſega idzopathica 


aretound. When found he in an | 


Intermittent Ague , where there 
was not a preternatural Heat, an 
inordinate Pulſe, or Horrour, or 
ſome one of theſe, if perhaps the 
Urine might decerve him ? 

His next ſtep isto ſhew there is 
a great alteration. as to the ſevere 
Symptoms now happening to Wo- 
men-in their ſeveral Diſeaſes ; but 
this, he paſleth over without gi- 
ving any reaſon, ſo ſhall any 

are 


could not give if they knew not 


The Pox taken onely by AFR. 


bare denial of it 5 not but that 'tis 
very caſlie to ſhew that moſt of 
what happens now to any of that 
Sex, hath formerly been upon them 
with as great ſeverity. 

The French Pox comes in the 
next place, much altered, he tells, 
from what 'twas at firſt ; bur as it 
appears by all his Quotations out 
of Fracaſterins, Fernelixs, and Sen- 


 nertus, leſs malignant than at the 


beginning, and now frequently ta- 
ken by Contagion without any act 
of Coition : then he inſtances in 


| the Scorbute and Rickets. Admit 


all theſe had thoſe variations and 
alterations he contends for, what 
15 this to the overthrow of Phy- 
lick, and the Precepts of it ? Ei- 
ther theſe Diſeaſes are new, or 
old; if new, as ſome hald the two 
firſt, others doubt, certainly we 
ſhall onely need Deſcriptions of 
thele Diſeaſes, and Methods to 
cure them, which the Ancients 


the 
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General Mcthods mnalteralle 


the Diſeaſes in ſo particular a man- 
ner. Yet will not the general me- 
thod of curing Diſcaſes teach us to 
Judge of the Parts affefted, the 
ſeat of the Diſeaſe, and fo apply 
Remedies? How was the Cure at 
firſt found ?2 by Revelation, or 
reaſonable Diſcourſe by Learned 
men among themſelves, and then 
Experience grounded upon Rea- 
ſon? Laſtly,ifthe two firſt of theſe 
Diſeaſes were unknown, the firlt 
in Exropetill the Spaniard brought 
itfrom the Zzdies to Naples, and 
infetted the French Army in the 
year 1590; thelater a Diſcaſe pe- 
culiar to I{lands, and probably fir 
brought in by Seamen, uſed to 
hard and (alt meats : doth it thence 
follow.that no men knew them till 
$x, + tus WE did here ? Was the Pox new to 
Pen c-p.x. the Indies who gave it the Span 
ards, how then had they ſo read 
ly the cure of it 2 No certaialy; 
'twas of ſtanding long enough 
there,and perhaps upon good ex 
minatio0 
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The Pox an ol4 Diſeaſe. 


mination will prove to have been 


in thoſe hot parts but a kind of 


gentle Leproſie or dry Scab. Ve- 
ry much of kind with this is the 
Scorbute, and but four years dif- 
ference 1n their birth; the firſt be- 
ing a ſtranger in Exrope till about 
the year 1490 and 96, as ſome 
think 3 the laſt known firſt in the 


6 


Sn 11.9. 


Northern parts of Germany 1486, :14 tx 
but not neceſiarily (o.in all the ? 429% 


great ſttangers to the Ancients, 
'Tis not unknown to any man, 
that many learned Phyſicians have 
maintained that the French Dit- 
eaſe was known to the Ancients; 
he that is curious may read what 
Valeſus, Renjnerus and, others have 
Gid as to that point, or look what 
Semnertus and Fallopivs have col- 
le&ted out of them touching this 
ſubject 3 and —_ they both in- 


cline that the Pox doth not anſwer 
tothoſe Diſeaſes deſcribed by the 
F An- 
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world : then will it fall out that; 
theſe Diſeaſes were not ſo very cp 1- 


ue Ven, 


lib.rs. 


And then common to the Indians, 
Ancients,and known iti thoſe parts, 
yet Sennertws is very clear, that 
though it weretill about that time 
beforementioned unknown in Ex- 
rope, yet it had been a common 
gueſt inthe Indies many ages be 
fore, and ſo not unknown to the 
Ancients wholly, nor by them 
thought of force for its ſake to 
change the Body of Phylick. 
Touching the Scorbute, Sexmer- 
tus doth with many very {tro 
Arguments prove,that that Diſc 
was known and deſcribed both by 
Hippocrates and Galen,though per- 
haps not in every thing and cir- 
cumſtance fo particularly known 
as it now is. Plinytells you, that 
when Julizs Ceſar paſled the 
Rhene, this Diſeaſe was in Germs 
#y, and known by the name 
Stomacace or Sceletyrbe : he add 


Plix.viſt, further, Reperta anxilio eſt herbs, 
Hat. Op 3* Qu VOCAFHY Britanmica, non nero 
modo E&* oris malis ſalutaris., ſed con-| 
Ir.4 4NgiNus quo Open | 
tells | 
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Scorbute an old diſeaſe. 


tells you, that in the Expedition 
of Zlius Gallus into Ara 74, Hos 
morbos Arabibus #00, populares 
eſſe refert, Strab.lib. 16. in expedit. 
#lii Galli. 

I ought have been very much 
larger in the deduction of the Rea- 
ſons of the Authors before menti- 
oned, and many others both of 
one and the other fide; but I la- 
bour to be ſhort, and not ſpend 
time in what (were it never fo 
true) would avail very little to 
overthrow the general Method of 
curing Diſcaſes, , nay" every day 
new Ones may come up. 


Rickets, Riſing of the Lights; 
which he takes ta be Hyſterica paſ- 


af fo, Convulfions, Meafils , Small 


Pox, and Scorbutical Gout, come 
hext into play. Touching the firſt, 
whence it came, where its ſeat is, 


*|} and a rational way of the cure of 
| it, let the Reader conſult the lear- 
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Little credit due to Szarchers. 


ned book of Dr. Gliſſon on that 
ſubject. The reſt, becauſe there 
was no colour for him to make 
them {ſtrangers to the Ancients, 
they muſt from the great alterati- 
on they now have from what for- 
merly, require new Precepts and 
new Methods for their cure. The 
great ſeverity of theſe Dilcaſes 
now adays more than heretofore 


is iudeed moſt doubtily proved} 
out of the weekly Bills of Morta- Þ 
lity colleted by Mr. Grant, andF 
his own Obſervations, worthy 
proots to overthrow an Art by: F 
as it he knew not that in the world þ- 
there can be no fo fallacious a way Þ 
of proof. Every one is enough | 


acquainted with the Searchers,and 
their way of dealing, who regard 


nothing more than to give the ge-Þ 


neral account of the Dead and the 
Born, and to let the Wo:1d know 
when the City is infected with: the 


Plague, with whom nothing is oÞ 
uſual, as to put one Dileale for} 
an0- 


M.N. proves not his Alterations. 


another ; Conſumptions and Fe- 
vers are general names compre- 
hending all ſickneſles whatſoever 3 
and the miſtake is in them no way 
material, the end being onely to 
inform the Magiſtrates what Ma- 
lignant Sicknelles reign : and 
though that way be alabls in 
Mr. Grant, whole delign is onely 
to prove the Increaſe and Decreaſe 


$ of Mankind; yet from hence to 


prove the Altcration and Severity 


| of Diſeaſes tothe overthrow of.all 
Rules of Phyſick, favours too 
{ much of Ignorance, Self-ends, or 
| both, He comes after this in his 


third Chapter to inquire into the 


| Cauſes of the alterations of diſeaſes 

from their ancient ſtate and condi- 
| tion. But till he had proved an 
| Alteration, ſuch as would be fub- 


ſervient to his purpoſe, in Diſea- 
ſes, I need not trouble my ſelf to 


| follow him in his Cauſes; yet that 


| may not ſeem to paſs by any 


| thing he thinks material, I ſhall 


F 3 trace 
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What M:N. means by Alteration, 


trace him in thoſe alſo. Tis ob- 
fervable that the ſubjeCt of his ſe 
cond Chapter, that there 1s an Al- 
teration in Diſeaſes 3 the third 
Chapter pretends to ſhew the Cau+ 
ſes of this Alteration, to wit, The 
Pox and tbe Scorbute by their inva- 
ſons made upon the univerſality of 
Mankind, have been the two main 
cauſes of this alteration. What the 
meaning of theſe plain words is 
may perhaps be a little intricate; 
for if he here underſtand that thefe 
Diſeafes are ſolitarily in moſt bo- 
dies, then certainly their preſence 
cannot be the cauſe of Alteration 
of other Diſcaſes that are not there 
with them. Ifhe underſtand their 
Complication with other Diſeaſes 


makes ſuch an Alteratian as he | 


contends for, ſo that a Fever, cr 
what elſe, aſlailing the body alrea- 
dy infected withthe Pox or Scur- 


' yy, makes ſuch an alteration, as 


muſt change the Precepts of Phy- 
ſick ; this is the whole ſubje & of 


his 
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Former Ages exceed this. 21 


lus fourth Chapter, and carries 
mething of reaſon in it; but then 
the third . Chapter is wholly ufe- 
leſs, or as to thoſe Diſeaſes coinci- 
dent with the ſecond, and onely 
brought in to fill up room, and to 
bring in one whom he calls Dofor 
Jobn Winnels Preface, and to call 
this 4 wanton, painting, patching, Pag. 69. 
perfuming, iſſuing age. Certainly 
all theſe Epithetes have been much 
more ancient than this age; let 
him look u nn inthe Jew- 
iſh, Jul;za Meſſalina in the Roman, 
Rhodope Criſþpa, of whom Anſonius 
ſpeaks, 
 Preter legitimi genitalia federa 
cetas, 
Repperit obſcenas veneres vitioſa 
740. 
Criſþa tamen cund as exercet cor- 
ore in uno, 
Deelubit, fellat,molitur per utram- 
que cavernam, 
Nequid inexpertum fruſtra hee 
moritura relinquat. 
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P'at. 14 
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Wantonneſs of former Aves. 


Where is Wantonneſs equal to 
that deſcribed by Petronins 1n a 
Woman ? Tunonem meam iratam 
habeam, ſi me unquam virginen me- 
minerim ;” nam infans cum paribut 
inquinata ſum, C& ſubinde prodenn- 
tibus anmis majoribas we pueris ap 
plicui, donec ad hanc eatatem per- 
veni., What wantonneſs in this 
age ever anſwered that of Meſſa- 


lina ? que efficiebat ut mult e wy ; 
latio viris ſuis preſentibus ac viden- | 


tibus cum adulteris coirent,W hatPa- 
r3/atis was author of hisSons inceſt 
with js own Siſter in this age? 


Where has Proſtitution been et / 


couraged or promoted by a Re- 
ward and Law? It1n this, as in all 
ages, ws, 9 amiſs, what 
has this man to do to upbraid the 
times, being neither Divine nor 
Magiſtrate, to whom the corretti- 
on of Vices in any kind might be- 
long ? for though the words are 


taken out of the Preface of ano- | 
ther, he that with applauſe tran- Þ 
| oo ſcribes | 


. 
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Bad Principles make looſe Tongues, 73 


ſcribes them, makes their Sordid- 
neſs as much 1s own, as they were 
before the Authors that firſt writ 
them. And truly 'tis no marvel 
that men of light Principles ſhould 
be of laoſe Tongues. Hefirſt tells 
us, in this age we have loſt Philo- 
ſophy, we underſtand not Phyſick, 
and now we fail in Sobriety and 


Cood manners. After this large pzg 5. 


Preface, which hath given us the 
diverſion of two-leaves, he falls 
upon a diſcourſe by what means 
the Venereal and Scorbntick Miaſms 
have gained ground in the world, 
to wit, by Carnal ' Conta&, ill 
Cures, accidental Contagion, he- 
reditary Propagation and LaQtati- 
on, and is large upon every one 
of theſe heads. To what purpoſe 
all this is, and how it will ſerve his 
turn, I ſee not, except to uſher in 
their complication with other Dif- 
eaſes, which is the ſubject of kis 
next Chapter, as I touched before. 
The Proparvation of this Les by 
| | | Carnal 


74 
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MN. begs two Improbables. 


Carnal ContaCt he paſſeth aver to 
iafiſt upon a truth of much impor. 
farce to be laid open for the ſecurity 
of mankind, viz. That after the com- 
mitting that folly with an unwhole. 
ſome perſon, though there appear no 
ben nor ſymptom of a Diſeaſe for the 
preſent, yet it may lie latent and lurk: 
ing in the body many years before it 
make any diſcovery of it ſelf, either 
in its own noture, or in the diſeniſe 
of othey diſeaſes, And in another 
place tells you, that it may be in 
the Father, lie quiet-1n the Son, 
and at laſt diſcover it ſelf in the 
Grandchild : and whatever he 
ſaith of the Pox, he would have 
you underſtandof the Scurvy allo, 
This he proves from praſtituted 
Women, who having long lived in 


- that wicked courſe, have infeQ- 


ed many others without being pri- 
vy to any 1Ineſs in themſelves. In 
which Aflertion he s two 
things which are impoſstble for 


hjm to proye ; firſt that thoſe per- F 
{ons 
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Common Liers not to be truſted. 


ſons were not privy to the know- 

of any Infettion in them- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding they ime 
pudently enough might fay they 
werenot. Fortruly 'tis not hard 
to believe, that thoſe perſons that 
will te with their Bodies in thoſe 
najuſtifiable ways, will alſo lic 
with their Tongues when 'tis for 
their advantage , either to make 
themſelves appear more innocent, 
or their Copeſmates more confi- 
dent. Secondly that the Infettion 
given to fo many perſons hath 
proceededfrom a Diſeaſe long la- 
tent, or perhaps one newly taken. 
[much fear, that Men and Women 
given, keep not themſelyes {o 
conſtantly to "the ſame perſon, 
that they can telleither when they 
pre or take Infection, till by the 
uccedaneous effects it diſcovers it 
ſelf. - Somethmg more reaſonable 
might have been urged for him, 


| were he able or any other to 


| prove, that thoſe hundreds infect- 


ed, 
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M.N. onuts the main cauſe. 


ed, as he faith, by the ſame com 
mon Woman, had never touched 
any other from whom they might 
poſsibly as well take it, as from her 
that did not know her (elf infett 
ed. From this he paſleth to exa- 
mine the teaſons why ſame that pra- 
Giſe that wickedneſs, moſt of their 
days ſeem ſound even to old age; 
and there gives you a large tran- 
ſcript out ot one he calls Dr. Win- 
el}, which being no may material, 
though uf ſome things not true, [ 
leave ta the conſideration of thoſe 
whoſe time and leiſure will give 
them the liberty of a more ſer1ons 
examination of this Writers extra- 
vagancies. Onely let me remen- 
ber, he omits the main cauſe why 
men guilty of that wickedneſs 


eſcape ſound, viz. their frequent | 


_ Phyſick for the expelling 
that Contagion they ſuſpect may 
lie in their bodies, though they 
find it not in any effect. And as he 
directs me what hereI have ſpoken 


of 
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MN. great baldneſs. 


of the Les Venerea, may be alſo 
underſtood of the Scurvy, wmtatis 
witandis 5 onely by the way let it 
be obſerved, that he conceives the 
Contagion of the French Diſeaſe 
lefsapt to be communicated than 
that of the Scurvy 3 for pag.65. & 
ſeq. he gives you many reaſons why 
ſome {inners in one kind are not at 
all, or know not themſelves in- 
fetted 3 but in the Scurvy he tells 
you Pag.75. That wherever either 
of the mates is Scorbutically tainted, 
the other never ſcapes, but catches 
the taint more or leſs, &c. Tis pret- 
ty boldly afferted; Never ſcapes ? 
What Aphoriſm of Hezppocrates, 
that heſo much carps at, is ſo ge- 
neral 2? yet this Pigmy muſt be b 
lieved, or he will take it ill, with- 


| out reaſon and without experi- 
| ence, when Hippocrates cannot up- 


on both. Pray why may not thoſe 
reafons taken from the difference 
of Conſtitution, the difference of 
Temper, the itrength of the _ 
uſe 
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No Diſeaſe Wiehout its fagns. 


uſed by him for aſſouling men of 


thePox, be uſed here in the Seux- 
vy, fince by himſelf they are & 
near gfkin 2 Or let him tell me 
what difference there is between 
wot being, and aot being diſcouerd 
i#n its own colours, but in the on 
ſome other diſeaſe. Pray how 

one know that any Diſeaſe, that 
appears in its own garb, hath any 
of the Scorbvtical taint in it, ex 
cept there be alſo ſome Scorbutiea 
colours appear ? unleſs he would 
have my faith as large as his, tv 
wit, that whereever the one Mate 
#s Scorbutically tainted, the othn 
ever eſcapes; for then whatever 
Diſeaſe may be, we are ſure the 
Scorbute is with it. But we have 
a caution here to check any opp& 
ſition to this, vzz. Let him firſt obs 
ſerve the eonrſe of things before he 
oppole itz ſo that his Anſwer is 
ready, Dr. Twy/der oppoſcth this, 
but he hath not obſerved the 
courſe of things. Pray, Sir, what 
courſe, 
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courſe, or what things do you 
mean ? they arc both of very large 
extent, and you know Dolxs wer- 
in nniverſalibus, I conceive 
the courſe of things to be obſer- 
yed muſt be ſomething concernin 
thediſcaſe of the Scurvy, or elle 
you ſpeak not ad idew. If in that 
Diſeaſe, then what period of it is 
moſt obſervable, or to be taken 
notice of 2 The Beginning cannot, 
for you ſay pag. 75. ſometime it 
diſcovers not it {elf at all, the pro- 
greſs nor the ending cannot of- 
tentimes, for it ſometimes dif- 
covers not it ſelf ( you ſay) in 
its own colours, but in the garb of 
other Diſeaſes; and the difov 
of it ſelf in its own colours, and in 
the garb of other Diſeaſes, are by 
you contradiſtinguiſhed : fo that 
except when it diſcovers it ſelf in 
its own colours, which ſometimes 
happens not, it cannot be obſerved 
at all ; and therefore that Cauti- 
en, cither altogether, or in the 
greateſt 
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His Atoms-ſtuff ridiculous. 
greateſt meaſure, is uſeleſs and uns 
rofitable.For my part,l have been 
For ſome time an obſerver of Diſea- 
ſes, both intheir yr 


and termination, and muſt agree 


with you, that the Scurvy 1s very 
frequently at the beginning or end 
of moſt Chronical ſickrteſles in our 
Iflarid-bodies, and-that the Lzes is 
likewiſe very general, but cannot 
ſubſcribe to that Opinion, That 
their InfeCtion is ſo catching, that 
all the World muſt needs be infett 
ed at ſo cafie a rate without Con- 
tat, by the Emianation of I knoy 
not what Effluviums, 1nvilible 
Atoms or Bodikins, as our Af. N, 
loves to call them, pag.97. (rather 
than a ſubtil Vapour, which being 
ſuckedin by our breath, may poi: 
ſon the body though it operate 
not preſently :Y whenas he deter- 
mines not their Sphere of Activity, 
nor at what diſtance thefr noxious 
qualities ſhall ceaſe, Sermertus in 
reckoning the manner of the Scor- 

butical 


Segnertus wreſted by M.N. $t 


ns butical Contagion faith, Indeed it FE 
Qf may be taken per ſemen &- ſangui- uh = 
hem matermm,vel late inſtillari,aut par..5.ca.y 


alio modo ptr contattum  conver- 
ſationem, pocula ( ſril. ) egrotantinm 
uſu in bibendo preciput inquinata 
oſcula etiam, ut nonnullis placet,4ut 
aerem exhalationibys, expirationi- 
bus,& fetidis halitibus,egrorum in- 


ws felfum inſpiratione attratum com- 
ut Þ mwricari poteſt. Here you fee is but 
at Þ 7 noni placet when the Com- 
& | munication comes either by KiC- 
y ſing, which is a Contact, or by the 
vw 


noxious Vapours taken in with the 
breath. Nay further, Cenſert etian 


NB nonmlli per Venerem communicari 
KF poſe woe? -—Sudy ſs (ſcil.) vir cunt 
nF feming Scorbutica, fluxn albo labo- 
IF rante,concubmerit, You lee here is 
UF but a Cenſent fonrulli, and then 
1 | tooa Circumſtance required which 
Y: | ldom falls out, that Men or Wo- 
WF men have any Communication 
np when the Woman is ſo diſpoſed. 
W-# So far you ſee is this learned Au- 
ca G thor 
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The Scorbute infeFs not. 


thor from 2M. N. his confident Afſle- 
veration, That whereever either 
of the Mates is Scorbutically taint- 
ed, the other never ſcapes, &c. 

' You have thus heard the Opi- 
nion of Sexnertus; in Foreſtzs | 
find nothing at all — the 
Contagiouſneſs of this Diſeaſe ; 
perhaps he hath miſtaken his 
words. ashe hath the ſenſe of Sex- 
nertus, Horſtius, and Renſnerus. 
But becauſe I would uſe him 
with all civility, let us examine 
what their Opinion 1s touching the 
Contagion of the Lxes Venerea ata 
diſtance. But there is an unfor- 
tunate rub lies here in his way, 
which he well knows not how to 
balk, viz. That Sernertws in other 
places of his book 1s fo groſs, asto 
deny its Communicableneſs at a 
diſtance, as other Contagions 
are, &c. I wilh he had ſhewed us 
thoſe places where he faith, that 
Contagion may be taken without 
Contact. I am ſure where he 


handles 
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handles the Queſtion purpoſely, 
he determines the contrary : Hoc 
tamen concedi non poteſt, quod ſicut 
peſtis per aerem & loca diſſita ad 
alios transferri poteſt ; ita etiam 
Lues Venerea communicari poſit. 
Experientia enim quotidiana teſta- 
tur, Medicos C alios multos cuns 
infeFis hac lue familiariter conver- 
fari, nec tamen ab iis infici., De Lue 
Ven.lib. 6.part.4.cap.4.pag.503.edit. 
Venetianeg. Foreſtxs 1 of the ſame 
opimon, lib. 32. obſerv. 2. Itaque 
Lues Venerea contagioſus eſt morbus, 
non ſponte intimoq; corporis vitio, 


| ſed atta&u ſolo contrahendys : then 


tells you of a Prieſt, that was adeo 
facie deturpatum, ut leproſus videre- 
ter, © carcinomate totius faciei in- 
fetus; who being drunk,and find- 
ing a handſom Maid dancing with 
her Companions, kiſt her againſt 
her will, &- ſolo ofcnlo eadems lue 
infecit, Certainly here was a Con- 
tact, and in all likelyhood he hung 
lolong upon her lips, to leave filth 

G 2 enough 
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24 Badikins feeble agents. 
enough there to beget that diſeaſe, 
without having recourſe to theſe 
Bodikins and Atoms, which mult 
infect at a diſtance by the vehicu- 
lum of the Air and I know not 
what z:ediurm. You thus ſee the 
Opinion of Sexzertus and Foreſtus, 
of the ſame Opinion he is forced 

Pag. 1:6. tO confeſs Fermelins, though his wit 

& 127+ 35 312 44ny other things divine, flies 
o low a pitch concerning the conta- | 
grionſneſs of this diſeaſe, as to placeit 
onely in humour and dull contad, 
Aurelius Minadous te//s you, it 
ought not to be defined by Quality, 

but by name of a Bodily Subſtance, 

and that it ſo paſſeth from body to bo- | 


dy by contaf. Aman would have 
thought theſe Authors had been | 
plain enough, and I thought of | 
Learning enough to expreſs their 
own ſenſe in ſignificant words, but 
it ſeems they were deceived, and | 
we too; for as to Ferrelins he tells 
you, that in another place he ſpeaks 
plainly to our ſenſe, ard quotcs him 
De 
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De morb. contagioſis cap. 14. he 
ſhould have done well to have 
told us a piece of news we are as 
yet ſtrangers to, where Fermelins 
writes fourteen Chapters de morbis 
contagioſes. But T will let that paſs, 
ſince the good man means well, 
and would have faid /ib. 2. cap.14. 
de abdit. rerum canuſts, where he 
hath one Chapter de morbis conta- 
gioſes, the place he quotes is (in the 
laſt Edition put out by Hackins, 
1645.) pag. 312, where beſides his 
falſe tranſlation ofhis words, quod 
dum vident ſymptomata hec omnia, 
cum humoris cujuſdam vitio inſul- 
tare, nthil przter humorem ineſle 
putant. Which he renders, they 
think . of nothing but humonr 
whereas the Author means, they 
think there 1s no other matter in 
the diſeaſe, than the peccancy of 
that hamour, and do not caretal- 
ly ſearch whether any thing elle 


be latent under the cover of that * 


humour ſo peccant, to wit, that 


C 3 Con- 
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$6 Scorb.Wi fe inſets not ber Husb, 


Contagious quality he then treat: 
ed of; for I never before read, 
that /«beſſe {ignified to prevail. But 
I ſhall let that paſs, and onely ob- 
ſerve, that in that whole Chapter 
there is no one word to contradit 
what he ſaid before touching the 
Lues Vercrea, but in his whole dif: 
courſe inſtances the Contagion to 
come by Contact, and not per ad- 
onem ad diſtans. SO Sennertns, 
whoſe wordsbzfore cited, Cerſent 
nonnulli per Venerem, @c. (ſcil.) 
vir cum feming Scorbutica, fluxe 
Pag. 13. albo laborante, concubuerit : he tells 
you Sexnertus 1s very politive, 
where his words are, Cenſert 0n- 
zwlli, Some think, Next by lying 
with a Scorbutick Woman, or 
with one that hath the Flor albns: 
where doth he find (or) in the 
Text? Sexmrertus puts them both | 
together, as if in the judgment of 
thoſe 7onrml/; 'twere not enough 
* tolic with a Scorbutick Woman, 
but ſhe muſt likewiſe have that 


dil- 
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M.N. corrupts all Authors. 


diſeafe upon her,to make the Con- 
tagion to pals from one to ano- 
ther : where 1s now the ſpeaking 
bome of Fernelins, or poſitiveneſs of 
Sennertxs 2 Or what elſe is this but 
a corruption of Authors, and 
ſtraining their words contrary to 
their ſenſe or meaning ? Yet that I 
may do him no wrong, though the 
foregoing Authors are not of his 
Opinion, yet Zacutws Laſitanns,the 
learned Jew, 1s otherwite minded. 
In his Praxis admiranda, lib. 2. ob- 
ſerv. 125, he gives an Example 
out of Manardus his Epiſtles, of 
one troubled with an ophthalnria 
Galica, who infected his fervant 
that waited upon him with the 
ſame diſeaſe; and therefore ob- 
ſerves that that Diſeaſe is contagi- 
ous at a diſtance. Our AZ. N. 
ſhould have done well to have 
likewiſe taken notice of Senrertas 
his Anſwer to this Obſervation z 
friſt, that there is no Example but 
this of /anardys; ſecondly, that a 

C4 imple 
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Sennertus righted. 


fimple Ophthalmia is infeftious, and 
therefore a Venerate may more 
likely. He might likewile have 
obſerved, that this Servant was 
always about him, wiped off his 
ſveat, and undoubtedly dreſſed 
and waſhed his Eyes ; ſo that here 
was, if not a direct, yet very near 
to a Contact. Beſides, the cliſea- 
ſes of the Eyes are more likely to 
be Contagious, than thoſe that 
have their ſeat in any other part of 
the Body ; becauſe, whether Sight 
be performed by the intromiſs1on 
of ſbecies from the Object, or by 
emiſsion of Rays from the Eye, or 
both, it muſt of neceſsity be grant- 
ed, that the Eye doth receive 
Rays, or elſe one Eye could nt 
ſee another, where one i#neceſſa- 
rily the object to the other. Laſt- 
ly, tis to be taken notice of, that 
this is 2 praxi admiranda, and 
much out of the common rode. 
Laſtly, *tis much to be feared that 
this Servant had got the diſeaſe 
” +; ſoon 
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Wonder-working Bodikins ! 


ſome other way, but was glad 'to 
put offthe guilt of his fault by lay- 
ing it to this of Infection. Well, 
but it cannot be denied that there 
paſs effluvia out of the body, 


39 


atoms, bodikins, as he calls them, p,,. 14x. 


not a Spiritual ſubſtance ; yet 
pag.128, he tells you out of Sex- 
nertus, they are a Spirit or Spiri- 
tuous ſubſtance, a thing of ſo ſub- 
til a nature, that it can make its 
own way through bodies without 
the help of immediate contact. If 
this laſt Aflertion be true, the firſt 
cannot, and ſo farewell his Atoms 
and Bodikins, for certainly they 
cannot paſs through bodies any 
way, nothing but a Spirit can pe- 
netrate Dimenſions. Bodies or 
Bodikins, ooudle Or cuud7iE, call 
ther as you will, difier onely in 
Majority and Minority, and ſocan 
enter in at the Pores anecly, and 
no other ways. Well, however 
'tis manifeſt ſuch Emanations there 
are, (and he is copious in proving 

what 


90 Winnel contrary to M.N. 


what no man denies) as in the 
Plague, Spotted Fevers,Small Pox, 
Leprofie, Itch, and the like : if , 

then he wiſhes ſome tolerable rea- 

Pag. 129 ſon were produced why they deny 
it tn reference to the Pocky conta- 

See'fin- gion. Since the reaſon given by 
fol a8. '"* them, that the diſcaſe is lodged in 
Wher: be a{low dull viſcous matter, doth 
—_ _ not pleaſe him, I will endeavour 
be, razxe tO fatisfie him with ſome other. I 
this cil- would firſt tell htm after his own 
not be ca. Janguage, that the Atoms or Ef- 
ken orher- fluxes, that come from the Pocky 
ay body are of another figure than 
ua, * the Empty parts in the texture of 
the body, and ſo cannot enter in- 

to them. Perhaps the Effluxes 

that come from the ſound body 

are more and {tronger than thole 

that come from the infefted, and 

{o purthe the Air, that it ſhall not 

be a vehiculun for the Contagion; 

as weſeea Perfume will deſtroy a 

Stink. Whether theſe reaſons are 

* trveor not. 1s not material ; Iam 
ſure, 
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M.N. Argumentation fallacious. 91 


the ſure, according to his Principles, 
OX, F they are ſpecious, and are ſufficient 
fo, | Anſwers ad horinem, if they be not 
Ea | adrem, andare urged by me tolet 
eny | him ſee how fallacious that way of 
ra | Argumentation is, which is drawn 
by | from the application of Reaſon 
Lin Þ from one thing to another, con- 
th F trary to Experience. *Twere a 
ur F ſtrange way of arguing the Load- 
[| ſtone, which is a black heavy ſtone, 
Wn | offucha bigneſs and weight, will 
= | take up a pound of Iron; rhere- 
ky | fore every Loadftone of that big- 
a f neſs will havethe ſame virtue, con- 
of | trary to Truth and Experience. 
n- F Juſtſo 'tis with him 3 the Plague, 
© F &c. is infectious, and the Conta- 
! gion paſleth from one body to 
| another, without any immediate 
d | contat ; therefore every Diſeaſe 
X | that is infectious, as the Pox and 
5 | Scurvy are, muſt doſotoo. Nay, 
4 |} he has the boldneſs to improve 
© | thisNotion fo high, as to tell us, 
1 'j no man never ſo innocent can be p.g «0, 
lecure 
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Pag. 97 


M.N. Do@rine # wicked. 


ſecurethat he is ſound : A D6 
&rine every way pernicious and 


unſafe ; for the innocent, it make |: 


them upon every light occaſion 
doubtful and ſuſpicious of them- 
ſelves 3 the guilty, bolder and 
more impudent, being fitted with 
this lie in their mouth, However 
Iam now tainted, 'tis not by my 
own fault, but the fault of my Pa- 
rents, Nurſe, or any other I have 
ſeen or converſed withall ; endea- 
vouring by this cheat to vindicate 
their own Credits in the world. 
And thus this miſerable flagel/um 
ſcortatorum 1s made an Arrow to 
wound the innocent and excuſe 
the guilty, who will be always 
ready to caſt their diſeaſe pox that 
fine way of communication M. N, 
hath taught them, which ſuits not 
with the conceit of a brain that mea- 
ſares every thing by the groſs Philo- 
{ophy which Ariſtotle tics men to 
in the Schools, who teach men 
that Infection may be by Incorpo- 

rea 
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Ariſtotle's Philoſophy much better. 93 


real qualities inſinuating them- 
ſelves with the Air 3 whereas in 
truth they are infected by inviſible 
indiviible Atoms corporeal ef- 
fluxes, as he ſaith Dr. Flud in his 
Moſaick Philoſophy, and Sir Kenelne 
Digby in his Diſcourſe at Montpel- 
lier, have made manifeſt. with ſome 
others. How far theſe Examples 
will warrant the efflux of Corpo- 
real Atoms 3 or whether the ſame 
ſets may not follow from the 
impacting incorporeal qualities, 
and the dulneſs of Ariſtotles Phi- 
loſophy, I ſhall have fitter oppor- 
tunity to diſcourſe of hereatter ; 
and I doubt not to ſhew, that this 
anciently-confuted and now late- 
ly-revived Philoſophy, of making 
Atcms the beginning of all Bodies, 
and their flying up and down ##: 
ucxo not to be without great dif- 
iculties, and probably not true. 
This that hath been faid I conceive 
abundantly fufficient to clear that 
part of his diſcourſe concerning 

the 
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Pag. 76. 


The Pox uot like the Plague. 


the Propagation of the Les Vene- 
rea and Scorbute by accidental 
Contagion, Hereditary Propaga- 
tion, and Lactation, by all which 
ways I admit thoſe diſeaſes may be 
transferred from one to another ; 
but deny, that either of them are 
ſo general as he would inter, or 
that they are transferred by fuch 
an infection at diſtance, as the 
Plague, Malignant Fevers, and 
ſome others, but muſt be got by 
Contact, or very near and fre 
quent Converſation. 

There reſt now onely to exa- 
mine his ſecond cauſe, to wit, their 
Propagation by the il[-curing of 
them both. For my part, I | 
never riſe up a Champion to de- 
fend the ill-curing of any dilcaſe, 
much leſs either of them named; 
onely I would have him remember 
that of the Poet, 

Carpere vel noli noſtra,uel ede tua, 
He juſtly condemns the going for 
cure to any Pretender, amongſt 

which 


MN. upbraids thes Age. 


which number I reckon all Moun- 
tebanks, or ſuch as take upon them 
the Practice of Phyſick without 
lawful Warrant thereunto; and 
then runs over the ordinary Me- 
thods, firſt of Iflues, —_ the 
way he ſhould do well to oblerve 
his inadvertency, in calling this 


age by exprobration ar iſſu- + 


ing age ; for if the Pox be (6 
general, and this be one kind of 
cure, though it be but the Poor- 
Whores cure, certainly he ought 
not to blame the Age for taking 
any courſe to cure their Maladies. 
Then comes Mercurial Ungnent, 
Mercurial Cinabar fume by Saliva- 
tion, and inveighs againſt them 
all ; notwithſtanding he cannot 
but know they have been all ſuc- 
— uſed by skiltul men, and 
m unskilful mens hands the beſt 
Remedies will not ſucceed. More- 
over, he forgets the Method uſed 
by Fernelizs and moſt others b 
Sudorifick Potions , made wit 
Lienum 
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Lignum ſandtum, Sarſaparill , Chi- 
#4, &c. He touches not upon 
Dnercetans Method in his Conſilinn 
pro Lue Vexerea; Whether he ap- 
prove theſe ways better than any 
by Mercury, I know not, or whe- 
ther he hath any better of his own. 
'Tis much to condemn all the Phy- 
ficians in the world,and then leave 
tis in the dark. Out with it, Man, 
tell the World if you know any 
better than others do : till then 
give us leave to think this onely 
an artifice to cry up your ſelvesto 
the defamation of others, this 1s 
nſual with the reſt of your Gang, 
Manwairing, Odowd, and others, 
who pretend great things, but con- 
ceal what they are. In the —_ 
likewiſe he inveighs againſt Bleed- 
ing Specificks, and that ordinary 
way by which we find by daily ex- 
perience that diſcafe cured, if Ju- 
dicious men deal with them. He 
blames the ufe of Pills, Infuftons, 
Powders,ElcCtuaries reputed Claf- 


ſical, Þ 


Let M.N.give bis proper Medicine. 


fical, and tells you, in all the Phar- 
macopers be cannot pick out one 
Compoſition proper to purge 
Scorbutical Humours in ſo gentle 
and effectual manner as they ought 
to be: What if there be not? 
Doth not he. know, that every 
Phyſician 1s able to be his own 
Pharmacopceiſt, and that thoſe 
Books are rather made for the uſe 
of Apothecaries and Surgeons than 
them ? But let us ſee; what thinks 
heof the Pilule macri, of the Tar- 
tlaree Dnercetani, of the Sal Co- 
chlearie, Abſinthii , and the reſt ? 
Cannot a Maſs bz made out of 
thefe proper enough to purge 
Scorbutick Humours? Pray, Sir, 
bleſs us with ſomething of your 
own, that we may judge of your 


Abilities, ard owe our Kknows- 


ledge to you. = 

His fourth and fifth Chaptcrs 
contain further Proofs of the Pro- 
p_—_ of the Pox and Scurvy, 
y their being c »mplicated with 
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other diſeaſes. Their Complica- 
tion with other diſeaſes he prove 
from Foreſts, Enſtachius, Rudim, 
Semmertsws, and others : Lemſime in 
wriverſum orbems eſt diſſeminaty, 
faith one, maxima pars mortaliun 
eo infei#a eſt. 1 fhall not much 
contend with him in this particu- 
lar, but eafaly grant, _ there 
may be very frequently a li 
ws NA Pox mi 
other diſeaſe, that may render that 
other diſeaſe more difficult in the 
cure. But muſt this be enoughto 
overthrow all the  Rulcs of Phy: 
ſick, and put us to new Studie, 
new Foundations, and Medicine; 
of another nature ? Is the Comply 
cation of diſeaſes but new know 
in the world 2 Did not all the An 
cients as well as we know and cor 
ſider it ? Tsit not left to the judy 
ment of every Phyſician ſo to ten- 
per his Medicines, that they may 
anſwer to all Indications ? 'Tx 
hard, I canfeſs, to do that _ 
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All men have not the Pox. 


the latent diſeaſe appears not in its 
own colours; for De on apparen- 
tibus & non exiſtentibas eadem eſt 
ratio « andI confeſs, I ſhall ſtill be 
ofthe Opinion, not to believe any 
diſeaſe in that body where I have 
no reaſon for it. I confeſs, it may 
make the matter ſuſpicious, when 
the diſeaſe ſhall reſiſt all ordinary 
remedies methodically applied; 
but then great care and heed is to 
be taken that things have been me- 
thodically done, and not run upon 
that unſtable Notion, All men 
bave the Pox by ſome of the ways 
this Author mentions; this may 
bave been in the Father, not appear 
in the Son, and break out in the 
Grandchild : therefore if a man 
break his Shin, or cut his Finger, 
ſend for 2. N. and he will put 
r0u into a courſe for the Pox. 
helike may be ſaid for the gene- 
ration of Worms. Do not all the 
Ancients almoſt take notice of 
them? Is not their generation in 
H 2 the 
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M.N. tranſcribe Kircherus. 


the Body? nay, their Perforation 
of the Belly as ancient as Avicen- 
na? let him look Hb. 3. Fer. 16. 
cap.2. Et jam retulerunt quidam,qui 
viderunt eos perforaſſe ventrem, O 
exiviſſe ex eo, I have in one per- 
ſon known thelike, and I neither 
diſcommend his nor any mans care 
in taking heed that Worms do no 
miſchiet. His Experiments taken 
out of Kirchers let paſs, perhaps 
many of them are true, others I 
doubt much helped by the Fancy, 
as particularly that of Worms up- 


Pzg- 193. on Sage. His third Experiment, 


I (not being content with any 
Claſs of my own) May 27. 1665. 
went on purpoſe to Mr. Reeves 
houſe, a diligent Artiſt and Maker 
of thoſe Glaltes, but after our di- 
ligent ſearch neither of us could 
ciſcern any ſuch thing ; *tis true, 
we ſaw very eaſily and diſtinCtly 


things long and ſharp 
at one an blunt 
oy at another, as this 
Figure; other 


ena ,. Do 
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M.N. Fancy more than his Glafs. 


other little Heaps or Points ++ 
1 gg together pretty near, * ** 
ut could perceive no motion 
whatſoever; neither would they 
at all be either wiped or waſhed 
off: ſo that undoubtedly they 
were onely the roughnetles of the 
Herb, which by help of a good 
Fancy may be ſupplied with Life 
and Motion, and ſo made Worms 
and Eggs. The later part I cafily 


believe, that out of the Mucor of | 


many Herbs Flies and Worms may 


IOqI 


be generated 3; but why doth he 2g, rs:. 
call theſe Animated Worms, Efflu- & alivi. 


viums, or Atoms? certainly they 
are Compounded bodies, thoſe 
inſtruments that give them motion 
are Atoms leſs than they, and cer- 
tainly they are repreſented big 
enough to be divided. 

I have thus done with the Ar- 
gumentative part of his book, and 
have ſhewed his fallacious ways of 
Argumentation throughout. Firſt, 
I have ſhewed that the nature of 

| H 3 Man, 


I O2 


Recapitulation of foregoing things, 
Man, Beaſts, Plants, Herbs, Fruits, 
and all things conducing to the 
nouriſhment of Man, are of the 
ſame nature; and therefore Diſea- 
ſes, at leaſt thofe that were known 
to the Ancients, are not altered in 
their nature, nor the Method in 
the curing of them altered. That 
the diſcovery of new Remedies, if 
any have been, do not take away 
the virtue of thoſe that were 
known and practiſed before ; but 
both may be good and ſtand toge- 
ther : and that my Lord Bacor, 
and thoſe other Worthy perſons 
that have encouraged men to 
make further ſearch into the things 
of Nature,and thoſe Noble perſons 
that have written and till labour 
in Experimental Philoſophy , do 
not doit to diſparage theAncients, 
but ſearch into the Reaſons of the 
works of Nature.,and diſcover new 
Truths, and eſtabliſh the old by 
new Confirmations. I havein the 
fecond place ſhewed that the he 
a 54 4th an 
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and Scurvy, which this Author 
much inſiſts upon, were not new 


n diſeaſes in themſelves, though per- 
© | haps lately brought into Exrope - 
5 that their Cures were found out 


by and upon the Foundation of 
N Þ the ancient Method, which is able 
to furniſh a Phyfician not onely 
rp with means to find out the ſeat” of 
'* | any diſeaſe, but alſo to apply ap- 
y propriate remedies thereunto. I 
ve ſhewed in the third place, 

it | that the Complication of Diſeaſes 
cannot alter the general Method 
of curing them , though it may 
> | cauſea variation inthe application 
* | of Remedies. That the variation 
? | of Remedies, according to the na- 
* | tureof Diſcaſes in their Complica- 
* | tion, is the Office of a Phylician, 
who ties not himſelf to any Reme- 
dies delivered in Pharmacopexs, 
but ordering them pro re xata ; and 
that 'tis impoſsible to give any ge- 
neral Method to cure any une 
complicated Diſeaſe, as it is lodg- 
H4 =_ 
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M.N. a young Chymift. 


ed in Peter; becauſe neyer any 
ſuch Diſeaſe came twice alike in all 
circumſtances, nor can any Reme- 
dy be found out (I am confident 
is not by: this Undertaker) that 
ſhall have that efiect. What the 
Chymiſts ſpeak of their Swlphur 
xm, and their Vniver/ale ſolvens, 
which ſhall have that power 3 and 
alſo with ſome other help of Ar 
ſhall fix an imperfect Metall into 
Gold : asT will not deny the truth 
of it, fo will T ſuſpend my judg- 
merit till T ſhall be better convin- 
ce. For all other Remedies, in 
the preparation whereof Chymiſts 
have laboured, TI ſhall give then 
my ready thanks with much grate- 
fulneſs of mind for their pains: 
they have many of them mace 
their Medicines and: Preparations 
publick, and daily uſe is made of 
themsz when this unknown ML. N. 
makes us partakers of any of his, 
bet er than what we know, T ſhall 
readily return him my due thanks; 
but 
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but muſt not | believe: ſome few 
meneths ſtudy of Chymiſtry under 
Mr. Johnſon, ſet up by the Col- 
lege of Londor tor their uſe, 
have made him ſo perfect an Artiſt 
as to know more than his Teachers 
jo that Art. The pretending to 
be Maſters of _ and univerſal 
Remedies, and conceal what they 
are, (a practice now uſed by 
0dowd , Manwairing , and ſome 
others) 18a thing ſo! unworthy a 
Scholar, that I would not have 
this Author ſo like a Mountebank 
nany thing. 


The Examination of the 


Sixth Chapter. 


Hus have I with all poſsible 
brevity run over his firſt 

Five Chapters, which in- 

deed contain moſt of what is Ar- 
gumentative in his book ; I come 
tothe Sixth, which begins with a 
recapitulation of what- he 2 
Or- 
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1066 Chap.6.ſhews M.N. Logick alone, 


formerly proved. In the former we 

have had a taſte of his Philoſop 

and Logick, we ſhall now try hs 

Logick alone, and ſee whether the 

Conclufion drawn from the Pre 

miſes now laid down be anſwer- 

able to thoſe of his firſt Chapter, 
where he argues thus: 

If Diſeaſes are altered -in their na- 
ture wholly from what they an Þ 
ciently were 3 Then 

New Indagations, new Cau- 
ſes, new Cures muſt be found, 
Phyſick and Surgery muſt bere- 
built from the very foundation, 

But Diſeaſes are wholly altered in 
their nature. 

Therefore in his (txth Chapter 
he argues thus : 

If there be now introduced in Men 
and Diſeaſes as it were another 
nature 3 Then 

The former Rules calculated 
for Curation from other Cau- 
ſes, or from Cauſes lefs impor- 
rant, are almoſt, if not quite,out }; 
of doors. But 


but 
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And how faulty it ts. 


pat Men and Diſeaſes are as it were 
altered in their nature. 
herefore the former Rules, &c. 


9no teneam tandem mutanten Pro- 
tea nodo £ 

I the beginning of his book his 
premiſes were univerſal and gene- 
rl, in this place they are limited 
and particular. At the firſt there 
was atotal alteration of Nature, 
now a partial , perhaps at the 
ater end we ſhall find none at all. 

But this is not all; we muſt find 
other infirm parts of his Argu- 
ment. Certainly Ariſtotle, as dull 
$he was, would never have thus 
concluded, nor any nian that had 
read or well underſtood his Ana- 
-_ or the reaſon why they are 
ocalled. Where he firſt ſuppo- 
ſeth the Concluſion, which is the 
Res 7enota, as known and true 3 
and then infers it ex veris & con- 
«6s : fo that if there be any thing 
nthe premiſes which is not verane 


wa 
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And how bad his Aſſumption. hh14 


© conceſſum, then can the Conclwſ,,in 
ſion be never truly inferred, andfar 
the thing ſought concluded. Noyflc,;; 
(Sir) wouldl gladly fee how youſjey, 
infer the conſequence of you Mell;jes 
jor 3 what have we to do tolepſ;,y. 
from Nature to Cauſes ? Youſhgq 
ought thus to have aſſumed; li; , 
there be now introduced as it wereſſher 
in Men and Diſeaſes another nfl. 
ture; Then Curations foundout rc; 
for Men and Diſeaſes, which nonflcyr 
are as it were of another naturÞ;je 
than formerly, muſt be as it werf|,gn 
changed. But Men and Diſcaks Cay 
areas it were altered in their n+ he 
ture : Ergo. Diſc 
But in this Syllogiſm both tleY wn 
ſequel of the X/ajor and Minor ar orat 
neither of them granted ; for ther g, 
may be a partial and circumſtantil Ni 
alteration of a Diſcaſe, and if ya je 
will ofa Man, without any alters 4 n, 
tion at all of the Nature of tha q; 
Diſeaſe in its Cauſe, or the Nature un 
of the Man in its Cauſe. (But - or 
tainly 
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t Ii Diſeaſes not altered in nature. 


Xlinly when we can believe the 
andNature of Man can be altered in its 
NowfCauſe, the next ſtep will be to be- 
Youffieve he may be altered in his ſe 

cesto0.) May not a Fever that 
lepfovades a Pocky or Scorbutick 
You body have the ſame Cauſe, though 
I; ln reſpe&t of the Complication 
were there may be a partial alteration in 
' the Diſeaſe, and conſequently a 
ot. iccumſtantial variation in the 
nog Cure? Tadmit that the Cures of 
ere the Ancients were built upon the 
vertÞ confiderations of Diſeaſes in their 
asf Cauſes, but muſt not grant that 
the ame Cauſe may not produce a 
Diſeaſe ſomewhat altered in cir- 


tie umſtances. So that if it were 
I oranted him, which he hath no 
here 


way proved, and is not true, that 
Dikaſes anciently known are at all 
altered in their Nature; yet would 
not follow, that they were alter- 
edintheir Cauſes. The whole Ar- 
gument brought into form ought 
torun thus ; 

Major. 
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MN. Syllogiſm thus to be red 
Major. Ifthere be now introducel 
in Men and Diſeaſes as it were x 
new Nature, from rebellion and 
alterations-not known to the 
Ancients in their Cauſcs, or ta- 
ken notice of ſo fully as 
ought to be by the later Ph 
cians 3 Then 

| TheRules of Curation calc 
lated for Men and Diſeaſes, noy 
as it were of new natures fron 
thoſe alterations, not knownto 
the Ancients in their Cauſes, 
taken notice of fo fully as 
ought to be by the later Ph 
cians, mult be as it were altere 
and changed. | 
Minor. But there is now introdu- 
ced in Men and Diſeaſes as it 
were anew Nature from maliy- 
nity and alterations not known 
to the Ancients in their Cauſe, 
or taken notice of ſo fully s 
they ought by later Phyſicians. 
Concleſjon. Therefore the Rulesd 
Curation calculated for Men 
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real * And its force evident ; unproved. 111 
cel} and Dilcaſes, now as it were of 


Tel} new natures, from alterations 
and} mot known to the Ancients in 

they their Cauſes, or taken notice of 
rta-y fofully asthey ought to be by 
wy the later Phyſicians, muſt be as 
y it werealtered and changed. 


lev *Tis evident here, that the 
nog whole ſtrength of his Argumenta- 
ronf tion depends upon the introdu@ti- 
Of on ofa new Nature into Men and 
, Of Diſcaſcs ; ſothat till that be pro- 
w; yed, *'tis not atall material to en- 
t ire into the Cauſes of this 
a nor whether the Ancients 
knew them or not : but certainly 
di-Þ he is very far from having proved 
5Iy eithera total or a partial alterati- 
is-J onof Men or Diſcaſes in their na- 
wy tures. 

sf All Ages have produced as great 
' &] mortality and as great rebellion in 
is. 8 Diſcaſesas this, and Complications 
SM} with other Diſeaſes as dangerous. 
ln} What Plague was ever more 
and ſpread- 
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writ of by Thxcidides, brought out 
of Attica into Peloporneſus © What 
Complication now cauſed by the 
preſence of the Pox or Scurvy ina 
ſick body, can make a greater al- 
teration in any diſeaſes, than the 
Complication of the like diſeaſe 
with the Leprolie heretofore? 
Doth he not believe there 1s 4 
great 4 pATuR in the bloud by the 
Leproſie as the Pox ? yet thok 
diſcaſes were cured by the ancient 
Method, why not theſe? So that 
for ought I ſee we need not be put 
Pzg. 204, 10 the neceſsity of eſtabliſhing nm 
Do@rines, new Methods and Rule 
of Curation, agreeable to the nn 
ame of Humane nature, and toth 
zew Phznomena of Diſeaſes. The 
old Notions and old Remedies 
may be good enough; not that 
ſhall diſcourage him or any man 
for increaſing the Materia Medits 
with any new piece of Knowledge, 
but difhike they ſhould pacey 
| what 


112 Old Methad cured as bad Diſeaſe | 


ſpreading or dangerous than tha 
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Our Old Precepts are certain. 


what they have not,'(4s many do) 
7 


to the diſhonour of others far 
more knowing than'themſelves. - 

Theſe things being conſidered, 
this Chapter 1s not ſo .hard but it 
may be read over without a Fe- 
ſtuke or ſpelling-book, and by 
thoſe that have (et up their reſt 
without any new going to ſchool 


I 13 


by them ; and yet the ſaying of pru- "2. 206- 


dent \Celſus the Plagiary of Hippo- 
trates may be truc too, Yix ulla 
perpetua precepts ars medicinalis 
recipit > which ſaying hath not 
relation. to the M=thod or Art, 
but to the-Medicine and Perſon ; 
for though general Precepts may 
begiven cxrare #iorbi, they cannot 
be curare Petra & Paulum ; and 1 
dare confidently averre, that na 
man has been loſt by the adhering 
tothe Precepts of Phyſick, though 
ſome may have by the milapplica- 
tionof them, in reducing them to 
uſe and praftice;zwhereas hundreds 
daily are caſt away by the prepo- 

I itcrous 


114 Theſe Chymiſts are ſlovenly Prepar: 
ſterous uſe of Remedies, eſpecially . 


Chymical ones flovenly prepared 
by theſe Mountebanks, and as im- 
methodically appli'd at adventure. 

In his next Breach he endes- 
yours to draw to his Cauſe by 
the ſhoulders Mr. Boyle , whom 
he often quotes, and would fain 
induce the world wh o_ - of 
his party 5 the paſlage he tells you 
Is in his Experimental Philoſophy, 
part 2. eſſay 5. he ſhould have done 
well tohavegiven us a littke near- 
er gueſs at the place, for that Eſlay 
confiſts of twenty large Chapters, 
near half the baok, andT believe 
he hath particularly concealed it, 
leſt ſomething might be fonnd not 
to make for him. Perhaps that 
Phyſician might think that Me- 
thod fair, which in it ſelf was not, 
and the party not killed by a fair 
but a foul Method. But this Gen- 


tleman would from hence haveus 


look upon Mr. Boyle as an Enemy 
to Method 3 but pray hear _ 
| 


* 
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LbGERCALLGET TRACTS: 


Ls 


The general Method ſettled 


ſelf; Exper. Philoſe part 2. efſay 5. 
cap. t 8. pag. 266; ſpeaking of the 
nature and cauſes of Diſeaſes he 
hath theſe words, Nor is the Me- 
thod of curing divers particular 
diſeaſes more ſettled 4nd agreed ap- 
on, that depending chiefly Aporn a; 
knowledge of thoſe cauſes, which as I 
was ſaying are controverted: 'Tis 
not that T am an enemy to Method int 
Pthyſck, or an undervaluer f it ; 
but I fear the generdlity of Phyſicians 
(for I pers , uot, nor need all along 
this Eſſay ſpeak of them all) have as 
yet brit at imperfe# Method, and 
have by the narrow principles they 
were ta#eht in the Schools, beer per- 
ſraded to change their Method ra- 
ther to the barre principles of the 
Peripatetick School, than to the ful 
amplitude of Nature. You ſee with 
what caution this Learned Gentle- 
than delivers his ſenſe : Firſt, the 
Method of curing divers particular 
diſeaſes, to wit, as they may be in 
Craſo or Celſus ;, not that the yo 
I z T 
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And never to be caſt away:. 


ral. Method of curing diſcaſes is 
unſettled. Secondly, that he in- 
tends not all but ſome Phyſicians, 


_ thoughperhaps what he ſaith may 


fall upon the greateſt part of them, 
Thr dly, that himſelt is no Enemy, 
to Method, though its Precepts 
do not anliver to the full ampli- 
tude. of Nature. What can be 
m67rc.. cautclouſfly laid down? 
What is here to. favour a caſting 
away old Methods, crefting new 
Foundations, new Aphoritms, and 
I know not what, which our 47.N, 
drives at ?- Touching his opinion 
of Chymiſts, ard thcir coſtly ap: 
plication of Cliymical Medicing 
im {light caſes, ſee what he faith 


chap. 6, pag. 147, 148, Oc. 152, 


the words arc tuo long to tran: 
ſcribe, but in general he blames the 
Chymiſts as well in their unskilful 
preparations, as not dexterous ap» 
plications of their Medicines; and 
1s ſo far from tying up Phylick to 
that Sphere onely, that he pro: 

pounds 
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1 Theſe Chymiſts unlucky Appliers. 


pounds many great Cures perfor- 
med by hmple Medicines taken 
fromVegetables and Animals,with- 
out any Caymical. preparation at 
all. As to that Noble Perſon him- 
felf, Imuſt tell the world I have 
had the honour to have been par- 
ticalarly acquainted with - him 
now upwards of twenty years,that 
Iknow him to be a Scholar and 
Valuer of Learning where he meets 
it; he hath ſpent all his time from 
his very youth amongſt Men of 
Log, and much of it in our 
Univerſities, and therefore I am 
lure will give him little thanks that 
endeavours to bring him in as a 
Patron to thoſe that decry Univer- 
ities, Degrees, Learning,and Arte, 
endeavouring to bring in thereby 
lynorance in the Profelſlors, and 
Contempt upon the Profeſsions 
themſelves. I ſhall further adde, 
thave frequently becn im his La- 
doratory, ſeenand been from him 
made partaker of many of his Pre- 
| I 3 parations, 
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MN. art # Concealment. 


parations, befare the world knew 
them in Print, have received from 
his own hand not onely the man- 
ner of the Preparations, but the 
Medicines themſelves, which 1 


. . bave often uſed with ſucceſs, and 


have returned to him ſome of my 
own, which he hath taken kindly 
from me. But 1n all the courſe of 
this my knowledge of him, have 
ever found him Free, of a Commu» 
nicable and Noble nature, a Friend 
to Scholars, free from that arro- 
gance and pride of his Own Knoy- 
ledge above Others ; whoſe Pots 
_ Glaſies theſe petty fellows, 
who with ſo much boldnels cry up 
themſelves, are not worthy to 
Clean after him. To this he hath 
added the communication of many 
excellent Preparations and other 
Medicines; whereas this Writer, 
and many other of his Complices, 
pretend onely to a ſecret and con- 
cealed kind of Knowledge. And 
1n many other places of his book 
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And he cites all Authors amiſs. 


quotes this Noble Perſon very lit- 
Geo the purpoſe, of which I ſhall 
take ” _— _ the Cha- 
rater here by me knowingly gi- 
ven of him, being able ns, 
all Calumnies that by Conſequen- 
ces of their own drawing out of 
his words, contrary to his mean- 
ing may be pinn'd upon him ; of 
which 'tis none. of the leaſt that by 
this 24. N. who in the quotation 
of that paſſage even now recited, 
leaves out the moſt material part 
ofthe ſentence he cites ; firſt alto- 
gether leaving out that which gave 
ariſe to the diſcourſe, viz. that 
the Method of curing ſome parti- 
cular diſeaſes was not perte&ly 
(&ttled, and then recites the ſen- 
tence he doth cite, lamely ; for 
whereas Mr. Boyle ſaith what may 
concern the generality of Phylici- 
ans, (is not intended by him all 
along that Eflay to be ſpoken of 
them all) this Perentheſss is left out, 
becauſe it made not tor him, and 

I4 ſtrook 
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| 20 Specificks nat rejeFed byPhyſiciaus 


ſtrovk onely at ſuch who reſted 
upon the bare Phyſiology, where- 
with Phyſicians as well as others 
were wonted to be imbued in the 
Schools, pag.236. part 2. without 
endeavouring to advance that 
knowledge by new accretians, and 
neglected the uſe of Specihicks in 
diſzaſes, becauſe they fourd in 
them no ſcnfible Evacuatiors of 
the Peccant humour. It the ge- 
nerality of Phyſicians ſhould beof 
that mind, I ſhould blame themas 
much as he, but it appears he bc 
lieves not that all are, and1T thank 
God I know none that are ſo in- 
clined; for my {clf, I daily make 
uſe of Specificks when I knoy 
them. nor ever met in conſultation 
with any Learned perſon that 16 
fuſed the uſe of them. T find no- 
thing material in this Chapter that 
hath not already been anſwered: 
the pallage cut of Hippocrates, 
ag. 217. taat of Riverizs learning 
ofa Pegger-woman the curing the 
Ec” 9 le 
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Women learn from Phyficians books. 121 


Hemorrhoides, T approve well z 
nor will I refuſe to learn what I 
know not of any man 3 not that 
this Medicine was the Begger-wo- 
mans, for you gay find it com- 
mended for ſtopping Fluxes. of 
bloud both in Matthiolas Com- 
mentary upon Dioſcorides, and in 
Macaſinus his Prompluarinm : but 
tis not poſsible any Phyſician 
ſhould have ſuch a memory, to 
carry in his mind whatever he had 
read, I very well remember a 
Gentlewoman once told me, ſhe 
learnt of a Begger-woman that 
Hollihock flowers boiled in Milk 
would ſtop the Fluxnus zmlierun 
poſt partum 3, 'twas new to me then, 
but I have ſince found it com- 
mended by many Authors for the 
like effect : and truly I have not 
yet been ſo happy to mcet with 
any of thoſe Old Womens receipts, 
which I have not been able ro 
trace where they had their begin- 
ping. Theſc Country-women get 
þ tie 
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122 Let Horſes try firſt M.N. Medicine, 


al 
the Country Houſwife, ſome ; 

liſh Herbal, or the i. and Fam = 

rime light of good things, which | ;ar 

tothoſe that know them not pak Þ 1.0 

Pag.223. he enters into com || ;,,/ 

0 mendations of Humility : I joy | ,,v, 

| with him in that, and ſhall not |, 

"A 

G7 

ed, 

Men 

and 


onely commend his Converſation | 
with thoſe that cure Horſes, but 
would adviſe the uſe of his and the 
reſt of that Gangs concealed Me 
dicines upon thoſe creatures, be- 
fore they ventured them upon 
Men, till the world were bette | ,q 
acquainted with their Preparz 
tions, or their Abilities there 
unto. 

I ſhould now give over this 
Chapter, did I not find it neceſſary 
ence again to vindicate my Noble 
Friend Mr. Boyle from the Caluny 
mes of this bold Aſſertor and Dif 
ingenuous perſon, who now pag, 
226, mangling Mr. Boyle's words, 
endeavours to make him ſay, there 

"y | 
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me, | 4 Medicines require a skilful hand. 1 23 


9 {isno need of Learning (commanl 

MC | 6 called) to make a goed Phyſt- 
ich | Gan. I will tranſcribe his words 
ab | though they are long. Pag. 394. 
nd in the laſt place, Pyrophilas, I 
M- } 4ſt advertiſe you not to expe that 
MN } wery one of the Remedies 7 com- 
. wend ſbould be Phylick and Phyſtciar 
ut 

he 


too 3 IT mean, that it ſbould of it ſelf 
e to perform the cures of theſe 
09 againſt which it is commend- 
& fu. For Medicines are but inſtru- 
X | nents in the hands of the Phyſiciaz z 
0} 1nd though they be never ſo well edg- 
ao Þ id and tempered, require @ ckilfud 
& | hand to manage them : and there- 
& | fire I cannot but admire and dij- 
gprove their boldneſs, that venture 
ls } yor the praice of Phyſick , wherein 
Y | its ſo dangerous to commit erroure, 
le berely upon the confidence of having 
l” | good Receipts. For thongh I dare 
F | wt deny, but that he may profperonſly 
$* | jredtiſe Phyſich that either ignores or 
5 | diſerts from the receiv'd DoGrine of 
© | the Schools, concerning the cauſes of 
A a diſ- 
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Anatomy neceſſary to Phyſik, 


diſeaſes and ſome other Pathological | 


particulars; yet I cannot but diſlike 


their: boldneſs who venture to gin © 


ative Phyſick either in intricate or 
acute diſeaſes, without at leaſt a me- 
diocrity of knowledge in Anatomy, 
and ſo much knowledge of the hiſtory 
of diſeaſes, as may ſuffice to inform 
them in a competent meaſure, what 
are the uſual ſymptoms of ſuch a dif- 
eaſe, what courſe Nature is wont to 
take in dealing with the peccant mat- 
ter, and what diſcernible alteration 
in the Patients body do commonly 
fore-run aCriſts,or otherwiſe the good 
or bad event of the diſeaſe. Then 
goes On and tells you, he will ſtand 
in need of a competent m_—_— 
of the Materia Mediea, and t 

Method of compounding Reme- 
dies.Now then let the world judge 
what ingenuity there is in this 
Citation, as he has mangled it; 
and what he faith more than Fer- 
relins (aith in his Life put out Y! 
Plantins;, nay , Avicenna himſelf 


faith 
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Induftrious labours approved. 


ith as much, ? /ib, 1. Fer. 1.'tap.1. 
fl.8. edit. Venet. 1608. apud Jun- 
s, ſpeaking de ſubjeFo Medicine; 
Harum vero rerum quedam' ſunt, de 
bus medico nibil alind eſt agen- 
dam, [ nift ut quid ſit tant um. efſen- 
tid: formatione informet | &* utrune 
int vel 1107: ſint,, 'doftori ſapientie 
thyficalis credat : and ſo goes 'on 
to:the end. of that Chapter. - By 
which it is evident from that lear- 
red Arabian, that a Phyſician 1s 
not bound with too great ſcrupu- 
loaſnels to ſearch into every thing, 
the knowledge whercof may: be 
ueful,but not abſolutely neceflary 
od [9 bim as a Pradtiſer, Of this rank I 
xckon the too ſcrupulous inquiry 
# ntothe nature of all Plants,the too 
nuch wading into the niceties and 
ww diſcoveries in Anatomy, of 
jr {wlch, Mr. Boyle well faith, a com- 
petent knowledge is neceſlary ; 
not that I diſcourage or diſlike the 
by | ours of thoſe that can afford 
of themſelves liberty to ſpend all 
re their 
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- others; but would not have it pre- 


But new whimfies rejeFted. 
their time in theſe Contemplati: 
ons for the increafe of their own 
knowledge, and the great goodof 


1 

[ef 

Mt 

fcl 
vent thier excellert Abilities inde | © 
cure of Diſeaſes and. vifiting Pati f - | 
ents,” which is the main. end. ofall | gh 
their- ſtudies. - In this: number I} ia 
would alſo reckon the Dodrine of | ye 
the Compoſition of Mixt bodis, f g,/ 
the Combination of the four qua | js 
lities, Hot, Cold, Moift, and Dry;Þ st 
the Dodrine of Critical Days | rw 
Pulſes,Urines, and Temperament, I ad 
which 1s the ſubje& of the reſt of tor 
his book 3 in which-T hold it mote f ay 
fafe for a man to: reſt upon the Yak 
Opinian of the Ancients, built ups Be x 
on great Reaſoh. and: many yea oat! 
Experience in the curing ditealts | this 
by Remedies found our upon ſup: Jby. 
poſition of thoſe things, though Jang 

rhaps in every minute particu- FPlai 
at not exactly trye; than upon Jhs'c 
whimſfies and conetits of our on, flihat , 


not built upon greater Reaſon " uti 
c 


Dr. Sprackling Anſwer is full. 
je Experience, to overthrow the 
Method and Foundation of Phy- 
fick without firſt erecting another, 
upon which we may build with as 
much ſafety and aſlurance. 

[ might here make a claſe to his 
whole y the reſt of his trme 
ad ink being ſpent moſt upon In- 
reftives againſt Hippocrates and 
Galerr, perſons above the of 
his venemous tooth ; and the fir{k 
$to his Cavils inft his A 
ms, Prognoſticks, &c. fo fly 
2nd LR vindicated by 

ts Ti that ks =_ Or 
his Tribe ſhall give-a folid 

ver thereunto, he ſhall then 
ke what more may be added up- 
that ſabje& ; onely let me adde 
als J:tis tro the much mclelly faid 
ſup Jly DoCtor | Sprack/ing , that he 
ondemns. ſome of them for their 
icv- FPlainneſs, ' in which he diſcovers 
1po0 flvs own Tenorance, not. knowing 
wn, fttat Aphorifms are ſhort Determi- 
and Futions, and therefore ought to be 

[; plain. 
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Plainneſs is'not well blamed: 


plain.” But pray, Sir, 15 1t notyi 
plain, that totunr eſt. majws parte, 
that the : whole is greater than 
part; that if from equal you take 
away equal, the refidue- ſhall be 
equal, which may' as well be cab 
led aplb:ower as rave Trroreu ? yet 
theſe: were thought: fit-to be laid 
down by. Euclide as previous to his 
Elements, and yet was never bla 
med for their plainneſs : nay,with- 
out them we ſhould have been at 
a loſs, .'for many Demonſtrations 
both by 'Exclide, Archimedes, and 
others, made good onely. per dt 
ductionent ail inpoſfebile; But be- 
cauſe in his next Chapter he is 6 
bitter-againſt the frigid notion of 
Four Elements,that we muſt away 
with them root and branch, - with- 
out being heard what they can 
plead for themſelves, I ſhall enter 
mto confideration of the Compo- 
fition of Mixt bodiesz and though 
I would not be underſtood to de- 
fend that DoQtine in every thing, 
F. but 
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$1 but onely that thoſe that make 
rte, | the principia corporien to be 4- . 
na | foi, and thoſe that make them 
ake | Salt, Sulphur, Spirit, Water and 

| be] Earth, either are the ſame with 
cal. | the four Elements, or, where they 

e | differ, are ſubject to as inextrica- 
[aid | ble difficulties as can be urged in 

) his | lowing their compoſition to be 
zlz- | from four Elements, Fire, Air, 
ith- | Water and Earth. 
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de | hn Examination of the Dofrin 
be- of the Elements, and the Com« 


- poſition of Mixt Bedies. 
yay 


+1 TO him that conſiders under 
can | ® what great obſcurities the an- 
ter | &nt Philoſophers laboured to 
po- {nd out the cauſes and beginning 
ph | Athings, who being either whol- 
de- [!y deprived of the knowledge of 
ng, Ive Creation, or but darkly com+ 
but K prehending 
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prehending the Hiſtory of it, de- 
livercd indeed very anciently by 
* Moſes, but by moſt of them cither 


not ſecn ornot believed, to wit, 
that there was an Omnipotent 
Power who was able of nothi 
to create all things, by the effe- 
Qual operation of his Word con- 
curring with his Spirit 5 He com- 
manded and they were made : Thau 
ſerdeft forth thy Spirit and they 
were created. To him, I ſay, that 
conſiders theſe things, it willnot 
at all ſcem ſtrange to find them 
ſometimes run into errors, which 
we ſce thoſe that come after them 
in.this fertile Age of Learning, 
and deep fearch into Natural 
Cauſes, cannot fully excuſe them: 
ſelves of. Inſomuch that. had we 
that _— which might de- 
{ervedly have been expected from 
us by our dead Predeceflors, we 
ſhould rather render them their 
due honour, for many great 
Truths delivered by them, to us, 
when 
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M. N. abuſes all th? Ancients. 


when like our A. N. with too 
great preſumption and boldneſs, 
rall upon their perſons with in- 
vectives, calling the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, dull ; the notion of tour 
Elements, frigid; Galen, the great 
corrupterz Hippocrates his learned 
Book De Prixcipiis, {lighted ; his 
Doftrine of Critical Days called 


' gs childiſh a conceit as was. ever 


owned by any long beards, called 
the children of men. Without 
xcturning inveCtives againſt this 
Writer, who lies open enough to 
him that hath a mind, I ſhall onely 
with as much brevity as may be, 
propound the {ſeveral opinions, 
as well of theancicnt as modern 
Authors touching this matter, and 
with as much candor as I can lay 
them down, and then leave the 
Reader to judge where the moſt 
reaſon 1s. 

I ſhall not enter mto the ſubtil 
ſpeculation de Materid prima; an 
Ry fathomleſs, and. in which 
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Man's Judgment finite. 


«all that have endeavoured to pe- 
netrate have rather loſt themſelves 
then found that out : and 'tis no 
wonder, for how can Man, who is 
not able to judge of any thing but 
under the Idea of ſomewhat hath 
fallen under ſome of his ſenſes, 
tell what that 1s that cannot poſsi- 


- bly fall under any one of them? 
Plato, Pythagoras, and thoſe of 
their Sc&, made the vepnng 


things to be what could not be 
comprehended either by ſenſe or 
imagination, but made it conſiſt 
in certain eternal and unchange- 
able Ideas or Numbers. Ariſtotle 
makes Privation to have the na- 
ture of a Principinm; for having 
diſputed upon that ſubje&t, Ex ni- 
bilo nihil fit, he tells you, "Hui 4 
x; avTol 6288 yiynoas wir wiv arhi; 
ix uy ovles, duos mirror yiyhegas fs wh 
oy1os Giov ale ovubens in tag Ths oi. 
enotws, 7 ics ned avT3 wi By, us invade 
yovlos, yiyneral 7;: that 1s ro lay, 
That according to his opinion, 

nothing 
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Materia Priwg. 


nothing could be ſimply made, ex 
non ente, yet per at ha it might; 
for out of Privation, which in it 
ſelf was nothing, baving no exi- 
ſtence, ſomething is made. Phyſ. 
hb. 1. cap. 8. Then after faith, 
"Hutis wp yag Janr x; ignor Irepor frat 
pa4dp, x reTwr Th pv ox 3 ves KEaTE 0v(4- 
Shfunds Thr Vany, Thr IS ciency xa?” avriy* 
g Thr 48 ifyvs 2 #9ler wwe, hy Ae cigy- 
eo vdauos, Here he tells you, That 
Hyle or Materia primg and Priva- 
tion are different 3 and of theſe, 

that Hyle is a Nox exs by accident, 
but Privation properly ; that Hyle 

is near, and as it were a ſubſtance 

orexiſtence, but Privation by no 
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means, Laſtofall ſaith, aiye ys py,14,, 


vany T3 gg rev uTortiuiroy Exdoy, it Ty cap. g. 


glyretel 71 inuvadgyorros wi xala ovubs. 
faxes, That is, That Hyle is the 
firſt ſubje& of every thing, out of 
which what ever hath being not 
by accident is begotten, By all 
which you may ſce how Ariſtotle. 
was ſtreightned to extricate him- 

K 3 ſelf 
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According to Ariſtotle, 


ſelfin the buſineſs of the firſt be- 
ginning of things. He found there 
was a neceſſity to admit m a man- 
ner ſomething to be made out of 
nothing, and yet- not ſeeing how 
that could be, tells you it could 
not be {tmply true, bur true by 
accident, explains his meaning by 
Privation, which though it were 
in a manner 07: exs, yet gave be- 
ginning to ſomething that was, as 
the privation af one thing 1 rhe 
gencration of another, where Pri- 
yation is but accidentally the be- 
2inviing of an Entitie. Then after 
tells you,that Hyle is a Nor ems per 
accidens, but Privation properly 
fo. Why is Hyle a Non ens per acct- 
dens 2 Becauſe he could not com- 
prchend how, if it were admitted 
to be an Entitie, and have ext- 
ſtence, there muſt not be ſome- 
thing precedent, which muſt be 
the matter of that matter, and fv 
t1crewou'd be a climbing 7x in- 
fititum, All thisI conceive pro- 
: ceeded 


Who knew not the Creation. 


ceeded from his not knowing the 
power of God to create all things 
of nothing, and that Maxim, Ex 
nibilo nihil fit, was onely tric 4 
parte poſt, not a parte ante. Tis 
true, ſince the Creation, nothing 
can be made by it ſelf, but muſt 
come from a ſeminal vertue by 
God's bleſsing given to the Crea- 
tion, that various things might be 
produced according to their ſe- 
veral kinds ; but before the Crea- 
tion it was not ſo. But the ſpecu- 
lation of theſe things being whol- 
f Metaphyſical, I ſhall fo leave 
them, and refer thoſe that have a 
mind to wade beyond their 
depths in them to what Yaſques, 
Scotns, Suarcsz.,, and all the Tho- 
miſts have written upon this ſub- 
jet. Yet withall let me adde this 
Obſervation, that both Plato 
and Ariſiotk, who in many 
things diſagreed, yet in this ac- 
corded, that from this AYateris 
prima were produced the four 
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Plato and Ariſtotle agree. 


Elements of Fire, Air, Water and 
Earth, Plato aſcribing ta them their 
ſeveral forms. 

The next fort of Philoſophers 
we are todeal with are Democri- 
tus, Epicurus, and thoſe of that 
Sect. Not that I am ignorant that 
Democritus lived before the time 
of Ariſtetle, contemporary with 
Hippocrates, and that Epicurus ſuc- 
ceeded Ariſtotle, Democritus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras and Parme- 
rides lived about the 80 Olympi- 
ade, and were luokt upon as de- 
fenders of a different fort of Phi- 
loſophy, then what was generally 
by others of their age thought 
moſt probable and moſt received; 
ſome holding one opinion, ſome 
another concerning the beginning 
of things, as you may ſee them re- 
cited by Ariſtotle in ſundry places 
in his Phyſicks, his Book de Calo, 
and other of his Writings. A- 
mongſt them all Democritwe, or 
perhaps one anclenter then he, 


Lexcippis, 


Leucippus Father of Atoms. 


Lexcippms, broach'd that opinion, 
that all things were at firſt made 
of Atoms, though I confeſs Ffind 
not that word uſed before the 
time of Epicxrns, who flouriſhed 
much about the time of Ariſtotle : 
they maintained that the begin- 
ning of all things came from A- 
toms flying about i: vacka, and 
that by their motion & concourſe 
al bodies were made. They a- 

dnot well what to call them; 
= called them werd/#es, unities ; 
others, JoudTiIE, little bodies; TAngn, 
pics, yare, plena, & denſa; Tay avTuv 
war, the firſt matter of all things. 
And Epicurxs ſaith, as Plutarch re- 
lates it,xai &gnrar 470puos, iy I1 ifs ihe 
view dan 071% Strata Tunbivei, dnedig 
le $6ptroyos x7, That it was cal- 
led an Atom, not becauſe it was 
the leaſt bodie, but becauſe it 
could not be divided, being un- 
capable of vacuitie. See Gaſſend. 
Phyſ. ſe@. 1. lib, 3. cap.J. Then 
they farther added they were 


aſpera, 


wy 


133 Gaſtend. no*Atomiſt in's heart, 


aſpera, levia, rotunda, angulata, ha- 
mata ; rough, light, round, an- 
gled, and hooked. Plntarch tells 
you, that Dembcritus allowed 
them magnitude and figure, and 
Epicuras allowed them weight; fo 
that it ſeems they were both hea- 
vieandlight. Vid. La&#am. de ira 
Dei, pag. 784. edit. Hacky, 1660, 
However, be they what they will, 
from theſe, as the beginning of all 
things, was the Univerſe made. 
This opinion ſeemed ſo unreaſon- 
able, that for nigh 2000 years it 
lay buried and forgotten, till at 
laſtit was revived by Gaſſedus, a 
learned Philoſopher and Divine, 
Regins Profeſſor of the Mathe- 
maticks at Paris, whom my ſelf 
had the honour particularly to 
know, and frequently converſe 
with there, and often about this 
ſubject ; Tfound him a man very 


communicable, | but to me would 


never declare his opinion to agree 


with that of EFpiruri, oncly re- 
ſolving 
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Improbabilities of Atoms. 


ſolving to write his Life and Phi- 
lofophie, thought fit to propound 
fairly what might be ſaid on that 
fubje. This opinion, in my judg- 
ment, labours under many and 
great improbabilities, Firſt, they 
:dmit of no firſt Cauſes beyond 
the ſphere of Nature, and are diſ- 
yuted againſt by Latantins as de- 
mers of Providence. They held 
there was no difference between 
Materia prima and Flementa : That 
Atoms were both, and had their 
beginning ab eterzo from no other 
cauſe but Nature' ot themſelves, 
inſt Ariſtotle, who affirms, Ex 
Parents eterna fieri impeſſtbile. 
Secondly , They were coudra, 
little bodies, that they had fignre 
md weights ſo there was /ocatum, 
but 'there was no /ocvs, for they 
&d voliterre in vacuo, for in vacuo 
there eanneither be fpace hor ex- 
tenſion, and a Body cannot .be 


' Imithour both, neither can we 


kaye avy other Fdea of a Body, 
bur 
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Arguments againſt Atoms. 


but what we have of Space. Be 
fides, in Vacue there can be no 
terms of motion. 

Thirdly, There 1s leſs ab- 


ſarditie to make meximnm divi- 


ſibile the beginning of things then 


Mininmm. Nature might as well 
make a great bodie of nothing, or 
let it be from eternitic, as make 
many little ones out of them to 
make one great one ; for Maxi- 
wan and Mininmm difter not tþe- 
cifically, and divide a bodie into 
what particles you pleaſe, the 
matter is ſtill the ſame, and the 
magnitude would be the ſame, 
could you reſtore the figure, anda 
thing is called Maximnm in reſpet 
of the matter, not the figure. 
Fourthly, There can be no ſo- 
lid reaſon given far the paſsion of 
any bodie from this Dodrin for 
if the Grſt Man were made from 
the voluntary concourſe ofAtoms, 
they being impaſsible and eternal, 
why is not the compoſitum ſo too? 
| There 
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Arguments againſt Atoms. 
There is in them no contrarietie, 


and ſo can be no fighting between 
contrarie qualities, which ſhould 
cauſe either pains or death, their 
difference being onely in figure. 
This argument is uſed by Hippo- 
crates in his book de ratura hu- 
mana. Eyo I} onut, it i» 12 6 arvgaror, 
Nor” &r aayeny, Tf a man be but one, 
that is to ſay, of one principle, he 
could not feel pain. Fernelins tells 
you in his Book de Elementis, lib, 
2. cap. 4. His argumentis tanquam 
fuſtibns viivlla &- turbulenta con- 
eurſu atomorum immutabilinm per 
inane volitantinm in exilinm rele- 
gata, & de natar 4 & mundoque de- 
pulſa videri poſſut | 
Fifthly, Arifotle in his Phyſicks 
demonſtrates, that a comtirmmm: 
cannot be made of indiviſtbles, be- 
cauſe in them there is nothing firſt 
nor laſt, in regard therEare no 
partsz the Chapter is well worth 
reading over, and confuted by 
thoſe that think themſelves able 
todo it, Sixthly, 
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Reaſons againſt the Doftrine | * 


Sixthly, How comes it that al th 
things are made with fo great or- th 
nament, ifthey came by a voluy- 
tary concourſe of Atomes at firſt} gl 
why have we not (till the ſame © 
things ? Aninfinitie of Atoms can- 
not be exhauſted, nor can 
reaſon be givet why there are nat 
every day new Machines made 
equal to the frame of the world, 
Why need we feeds of any thing? 
that which brought them at 
may continue them ſtill. Ti 
ſtrangeto think this Adaching mwas- 
d; could be made by a concourſe 
of Atoms. and yet we never aw a 
poor Cottage fomade. Or at lealt 
whence comes it to pals, that fone 
new concourſe of Atoms dothnotY vt 
disjoint,and put this already made 
out of frame ? 

I let paſs many arguments the 
drawn from Geometry, viz. Tha 
a ſhorter and a longer line wil 
be equal, that the hypotenulc 
in a reCtangled triangle is equal 0 A 

? 4 


ie 


of Atoms, with Demonſtration. 


. ai the. perpendicular 3 nay indeed, 


that no triangle can be made. For 
ſet the Trian- 
ole A BC be A. 
equicrural, & 
let A B conſiſt 
of any num- 
her, for the _; 
purpoſe of : 
tee Atoms, 4 : 
ame, let BC ; 
be two Atoms, de. which is ſhorter 
then BC, cannot be leſs then one ; 
kt It then be ſuppoſed one, then 
muſt it follow, that d'e and fg are 
equa), tor nothing can be leſs then 
one Atom, and de isbut one by 
{ppoſition, fg is therefore one 
alſo, and equal to de, which is 
abſurd, unleſs a part be equal ro 
the whole, for that part of de be- 
tweenthe prick'd lines is equal to 
fs, therefore de is greater. 
Again, if there be any hooked 
Atoms, it follows demonſtrative- 


ly 
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144 Mathematicks agree with Phy facks, 


ly they cannot be indiviſible 3 for 
let b dbe a hook- p 
ed Atom, from 
the term a draw ; Dy 
@ c,that is ſhorter” ——— 
then a dc, as is | 
ealily demonſtrated 3 then is not 
that Atom minimum diviſibile,tor |! 
have given you a leſs, 97s. a c. 
To fay that here is a tranſition 
from Mathematical to Phyſical 
lines, is but a meer efſagizm or ca- 
vil, for what ever 1s Mathemati- 
cally true is Phyſically true too, 
if you take it under a Phyſical 
conſideration; and the line or 
Atom ac, take it under what con- 
fideration or notion ſoever, will 
be ſtill ſhorter then ad c, and{o 
a 4 c not the minimum diviſtbile. 
Again, An Atom muſt be con- 
ſidered under the notion of a 
Quantity, let it be the leaſt. But 
Diophantus will teach you lib: 
4. Arithm. queſt. 33. that an Unit, 
that 1s to fay, the leaſt quantity 
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Whet x Atoms be diviſible, 


is 1n-its own nature divilible. 

To ſay that an Atom is diviſible 
inits own nature, but that nature 
never did proceed to the dividing 
it, is tO ſpeak thisnot intelligible ; 
for how is it poſ$ibls to conſider 
a thing diviſible in its own nature, 
and yet not to have its beginnivg 
from ſomething leſs then it ſelf? 
Neither can you have any othet 
Idea of it then asa thing extended, 
and ſo occupying a place. 

Perhaps it may be ſaid, that 
thoſe that aſlert the doCtrine-of 
Atoms are not fo rigid as I make 
them, but will allow, that though 
all bodies are made of Atoms, yet 
they are made of fiery, aery, earth- 
ly and watry Atoms, and that 
Fom the diſcord of theſe all paſ- 
fons and death comes. If their 
meaning be this, we ſhall eaſily 
agree. The difference being onely 
verbal, they calling that an Atoni 
which Ariflotle calls an Element, 
then will not the notion of the 
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Divers opinions concerning 


four Elements be ſo frigid as out 
M. N. makes them, or fo eafily to 
be caſhiered. But certainly [ 
know none of the Ancients of 
SeCt have explained their meaning 
in that manner. You may ſee in 
Hippocrates in the. place before 
cited, fome held all things were 
made of fire, others of water, 0- 
thers of earth, but none of the 
mixture of them all ; though per 
chance ſome later Writers, preſled 
by many abſurdities which would 
otherwiſe have followed, have ex- 
preſied their meaning otherwiſe. 
vid. Magnen. prop. 28. &c. lib, 
tertij. 

Pofsibly it may be urged, that 
ſome of the inconveniences that 
follow upon this doftrin of Atotns 


will fall out likewiſe upon thatof I 
Elements 3 for who brought them} 


together to make the compoſ- 
tum ? 
The Anſwer to this is eaſie to 


thoſe that believe the Creation. 


Plats 


the beginning of all things. 
Plato could tell you. the beginning 


of things could. not be compre- 
bended by ſenſe or imagination. 


Ariſtotle in ſeveral places ſpeaks of 


71.723 3, ſomething that was Di- 
vine; fo that they bad ſome dark 
knowledge. of the providence and 


government of God, which De- 


wocrityus and Epicirus derided ; 


though necelsity ſometime made 
rather ſome of their followers then 


themſelves let fall words ſounding 
toward the conceſsion of a Deity: 
Another opinion, ſomewhat 
different from thoſe before men- 
tioned, and the commonly recei- 
ved Ariſtoteliar Principles, is that 


.of Mr. Des Cartes, a perſon eer- 


tainly of as ſublime a wit and deep 
reach as any that hath gone be- 


fore him 3 he finding that the do- 
.&rine of Democritus and Fpicurus 


was ſubje& to great difficulties, 
which required bodies that had 
both figure and extenſion, not 
onely to bz indiviſible, but. alfo 
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Des Cartes opinion 


to move ix vacuo, both which qua- 
lities he held abſurd and impol- 
ſible : and therefore endeavours, 
Princip. Phil.pars.2. to prove there 
is no difference between ſpatinm 
extenſum E corpus, and that a ſpa- 
tium imaginarinm immenſum tan- 
cied by ſome before the Creation, 
was impoſsIble, becauſe no ſuch 
ſpace could be without a body to 
fil it, the nature of Body con- 
fiſting in extenſion, which 1n truth 
i1sno more then what Ariſtotle had 
ſaid long before, that there could 
be no ſþatinm vacunm , becauſe 
there could be no terms of it. But 
from this /appoſitum Mr. Des Carte 
concludes, and Regizs his folloy- 
er, that the matter of the whole 
Creation muſt needs be cne and 
the ſame, both of bodies Celeſtial 
and Terreſtrial, becauſe the el: 
ſence of Matter or Body ſimply 
and univerſally conſidered, con- 
fiſting onely in extenſion, that 
being always the ſame, the _ 

mul 


and his followers, recited, 


muſt be ſo alſo. This you may ſee 
laid down by Mr. Des Cartes. Prire. 
phil. p. 2. ſe@. 22. Regii Philo, na- 
ter. p. 6. And having farther ex- 
plained local motion and the na- 
tare thereof, he comes in the third 
part of his Prizc. Philoſ. to handle 
the Elements or moſt ſimple parts, 
out of which he conceives this 
Mundus aſpeFibilis might have 
been framed ; and this he lays 
down, not as a truth, but as an 
hypotheſis, from which all ap- 
pearances may be ſolved : tor be- 
ing a great Philoſopher, and with- 
all a Chriſtian, he tells you, that 
tis not to be doubted but that 
God at firſt created all things in 
their perfection by his infinite 
power, not out of Seeds or Ele- 
ments. Yet for our better under- 
ſtanding the manner of the Crea- 
tion, we may well con{ider how 
all things might have been made 
by God, though that they were 
by him {o made we knoiy to he 
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and his ſuppoſition of Attrition. 

falſe. v. Phil. p. text. ſe. 45. Far 
the better explication of this, he 
ſuppoſeth, that after all that mat- 
ter of which the world conſiſts 
was made, it pleaſed God to di- 
vide it into magnitudes near equal 
to one another, endowed every 
one of them with that ſwiftnels 
they now retain and keep, and 
that every one of theſe particles 
move 1n near a circular motion 
about its own centre, ſeperated 
and divided each of them one from 
the other. Theſe particles he con- 
ceives to beof ditferent irregular 
figures z that by their violent 
motion , hitting one againſt 
the other by Attrition, they did 
wear oft a very thin duſt, which 
by reaſon of its extraordinaty 
thinneſsand lightneſs he makes to 
be the firſt Element, and the mat- 
ter of the third Heaven, which by 
reaſon of its infinite ſubtiltie was 
capable to inſinuate it ſelf, andhill 
up all vacuitics in other: bodies þ 

an 


Of Part.to be the matter of all thing S,IF1 


and out of which firſt light, and 
after by a congregation of more 
of that matter the Sun was made. 
In the next place he ſuppoſeth, . 
that by the attrition of theſe par- 
ticles a ſecond ſort of matter was 
made, not fo ſubtil as the firſt, our 
of this the Stars and Planets mo- 
ving in their ſeveralVortexes were 
framed. By this time theſe irre- 
pular figures by continual attriti- 
on wearing oft the angles of one 
another, at laſt grew round, and 
what was worn off thicker and 
offer, out of this thickeſt part 
the Earth & the things contamed, 
he thinks to have been made and 
compoſed. So that the matter of 
all things is ſtill the ſame, differing 
onely in denſitic and raritie. This 
[take to be ſhortly the ſenſe of this 
Author, and by which as the moft 
ſimple he conceives the appea- 
rances of nature may be ſolved, fo 
that though things were not, yet 
it might have plcafed God to have 
L 4 made 
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Subjef to improbabilities, 
made them ſo. I think him thug 
far inthe right, that he makes the 
Maximum diviſibile to be the Ma- 
teria prima, and divides that into 
particles, which in my judgment 
15 more reaſonable, then to make 
Atoms concurre of themſelves by 
a VGlitation iz vacxo, becaule it is 
more agrecable to reaſon, that 
God made all things as they now 
areat firſt, and that their diſpo- 
fition by days, firſt, ſecond, &c, 
was not that there were days with 
God, but to teach us the order of 
the Creation, and that there 
ſhould be days and times with us: 
and this ſcems to be the opii.1onof 
Du Hamel pag. 69. de conſenſ. wet 
C& nov, Philoſ. and quotes St. Au- 
guſtineto back it. This Hypothe- 
{1s of this p_ Philoſopher ſeems 
to mie to be ſubject to many im- 
-obabilities: for why doth hc 
make threeElements? it the matter 
be the ſame there is but one, 
Wheat aad Flower is the ſameſub- 

lance, 
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ſtance, though the one be finer 
then the other. But if it be ſaid he 
underſtands denfitic in one ſubject, 
and rarenefs in another, which 
makes a difference in the things 
themſelves as to their effefts, the 
more rare entring into the compo- 
fition of Light, the Sun and Stars ; 
the more thick and denſe to the 
making more dark & opacous bo- 
dies, why doth he not then make 
as many Elements as there are 
diverſities of denſitic and rareneſs? 
Secondly, I cannot conceive 
how there can beany motion in 
thoſe particles, out of, which theſe 
Elements are made. For firſt, it is 
admitted that the great Expanſunz 
hath extenſion, and ſo confequent- 
Ao filled with ſome body.or bo- 
ies, which muſt then of neceſsity 
be contiguous one to the other, 
and conſequently no polsibility of 
motion, except what 15 common 
to all the parts together, like a 
bladder filled with air. For cither 
you 
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you muſt ſay, that the ſeveral faces 
of theſe particles meet together, 
which muſt hinder the motion or 
abrafion of one another, or elſe 
the angles. of fome muſt meet and 
touch the plains of others, then 
they will not complere locum ſoli- 
dum, ſo that there muſt be an 
empty ſpace not filled with any 
thing, ſince that thin ſubtil mat- 
ter that ſhould fill up all theſe va- 
cuities 1s not in nature, till it be 
firſt made by abraſion. Thirdly, 1 
ſee not Mr. Des Cartes make any 
contrarietie in theſe Elements, 
and ſo the ſame inconveniences 
will follow that did from the 
other opinions, to wit, that there 
ſhould be no paſsion, death, or 
alteration of bodies. For if theſe 
three Elements be made one out 
of the gther, they muſt needs be 
homogeneous without any con- 
trarietie, and ſo ſubject to no cor- 
ruption. To ſay that it may come 
from ſome diſturbance in the mo- 

tion 
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and impoſſible to conceive. 


tion Of that og ſubtile etherial 
matter which fills up the void 
ſpaces or pores in all bodies, is 
yery hard to conceive. Far firft, 
admit that ſuch a' diſturbance in 
the motion'of that matter might 
cauſe an alteration or corruption, 


what extraneous matter ſhould 


cauſe that diſturbance TI ſee nor, 
nature of her ſelf never tending 
to her own deſtruction. Beſides, 
froni hence it muſt follow, that 
corruption and alteration of alb 
bodies comes from a cauſe with- 
out them, and not from any thing 
that enters into-the texture of the 
body, or any indiſpoſition of the 
partsthereot. Laſtly, to ſay that 
thoſe little particles that go tothe 
texture of any body do of them- 
ſelves difunite, doth not avoid the 
precedent inconvenience, for it 
may be asked why they difunite, 
or what made them come together 
toſeperate ? Neither can that be 
ſuppoſed of which na cauſe can be 
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given. vid. Magnen. p. 302. 
Laſtly, I ſee little difference be- 
tween this opinion and that of 
Democritus, (ince they both agree 
there was an infinitie of ſmall 
parts, from the conjunction of 
which all greater bodies were 
made; 1n this they differ: one ſaith, 
they are folid, compad and indi- 
viſhle; the other, that they are 
indefinite though not infinite, di- 
viſible though not divided. One 
makes the little Atoms, firſt made 
by nature, and that by their con- 
courſe the great Machine of the 
world was made; the other faith, 
the great Expanſion was by God 
firſt created, & that the ornamems 
and elements thereof were taken 
out of the great maſs by diviſion, 
and ſeparation of the parts of it. 
I comenow to examine the rea- 
ſons of our late Chymiſts touch- 
ing the beginning or elements of 
mixt bodies, and I ſhall as ſhortly 
asI can not onely ſhew their opt- 
nicn, 
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nion, but withall ſhew what de- 
yiation they have made from thoſe 
ancient Hermetick Philoſophers, 
from whom they at firſt deduced 
their notions. Theſe late Philo- 
ſophers by fire, as they ſtyle them- 
ſelves, finding that the ancient 
Hermetick Philoſophers made of- 
ten mention of Sxlphure and Mer- 
ery in their writings, to which 
others added Salt ; and farther 
finding them to make frequent 
mentions of Sublimation, Calci- 
nation, Ablution, Circulation , 
Digeſtion, Reverberation, Fixa- 
tion, and the like; and alſo of the 
different Veſſels and Furnaces to 
be uſed in their Philoſophical 
works, adhering to the Letter, 
but deviating From the ſenſe, not 
conſidering the ſimple and eaſfie 
waies of nature in the production 
of things, though ever inculcated 
to them in the ancient Writers, 
preſently fell to the invention of 
ſeveral Furnaces proper for thoſe 
ſeveral 
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from the ancient Hermeticks, 
ſeveral works as themſelves, not 


the true Philoſophers, underſtood 
them, who do not ſtick ſometime 
to. tell you, that by Sublimation, 
Calcination, Circulation , Fixa- 
tion, and the like, they underſtand 
things quite different from what 
our vulgar Chymiſts. mean ; nay, 
that theſe ſeveral Qperations are 
performed in one and the ſame 
Furnace, nay, in one and the ſame 
Veſlel, Nature being the true Phi- 
loſopher, who of it ſelf excites the 
central and natural Fire that lies 
hid in the prepared Matter, by the 
help of an artificial one in its de- 
grees, adminiſtred by the hand of 
the Artiſt. So that Sublimation, 
Circulation, Digeſtion, Calcina- 
tion and Fixation are but different 
ſteps inthe ſame wark. But thus 
either not ſuiting with the humour 
or pride of later Wits, who 
thought nothing very good that 
was not attained by great labour, 


fell. to inventing. of ſeveral Fur- 
naces 
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are 


Nature the true Philoſopher. 


naces proper for theſe ſeveral 
works 3 thence came your Fwrs 
Swublimatorins, Calcinatorins, Re- 
verberatorius, Circulatorins, Dige- 
ſftivws, and as many more, as every 
man according to his ſeveral fancy 
pleafed to think 'of: Next, findin 
that out of ſeveral things, bot 
Mineral and Vegetable, by divers 
preparations and different admi- 
niſttations of Fire, they were able 
to produce different ſorts of Sub- 
ſtances, ſome inſipid, ſome quick 
and piercing, ſome acid and ſharp, 
ſome viſcous, Un@uous and in- 
flamable, ſome ſaline, ſome fixed, 
have attributed to theſe Sub- 
ſtances ſeveral names, wiz. to the 
watery infipid part, phlegm ; to 
the ſpiritual or piercing, — 
to the unctuous, Sulphur ; the ſa- 
line, Saltz the fixed, Earth 3 and 
make theſe to be the five Princi- 
ples or Elements of natural bodies. 
So Mr. Le Febure, whoſe words 
ae quoted by our Author, pag. 
270. 
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De Clave's three Principles. 


270. underſtanding Principles and 
Elements to be the ſame thing. ..S9 
Mr. de Clave, cap. 7. þag. 49. tells 
ou, they find onely five, ſimple 
odies in their laſt reſolution, and 
thinks them ridiculous who make 
any difference between Principy 
and Flementa. So that theſe, hive 
Principles. muſt by them, at lealt 
by our 27. N.be held up. excluſtt 
to thoſe four of Fire, Air, Water 

and Earth, the notion of whi 
mult be look'd upon as frigid an 
vain, and theſe fivelookt upon as 
the moſt ſimple Subſtances. In thys 
Diſceptation it will not be unwax- 
thy our obſervation, that theſe 
perſons having deduced their no- 
tions of Salt, Sulphur and Mercy 
out of the Writings of the ancient 
Hermetick Pluloſophers, , ought 
aot in reaſon to be believed far- 
ther then they agree with ther 
ancient Maſters, not where they 
differ from and fight againſt them: 
now 'tis very clear out of all ther 
Writings, 
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Chymiſts concealments, 


Wricings, that by S«/phxr and 
Mercury they underſtood yery fre- 
quently ſomething latent in the 
Materia magiſterii, which matter 
they all held co be compounded of 
the four Elements, by the circala- 
tion whereof in the Rota Philoſo- 
phica, the Magiſterarm was com- 
poſed, when they then called $u/- 
ther fixum,” Univerſale ſolvens, 
my ſometime Mercrrins Philoſo- 
phoram, not bur that there was in 
It before it came to this heighth 
both S»/phur and Mercury, the yo- 
latil part of the matter they called 
Mercury, ſometime the whole mat- 
ter, crude and undigeſted, without 
any previous preparation, was cal- 
ed Mercury, and this on purpoſe 
that they might conceal their Art 
from ſuch as they held unworthy 
to. know it, - The »exws utrinſque, 
ts wit, of Sulphur and Mercury, 
they called Salt, which by many 
Philoſophers is left out, and in- 
deed inthe Philoſophical work aps 
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Yet admit four Elements, and that 
pears not, but as a vebiculums to ſet 


the other two at work, that ſo ſ«- Þy v 


perius haberet naturam inferioris, þ 
GO inferins naturan ſuperioris, But þ 


there is nothing more clear from Wer 


all their Writings, that they ad& 
mitted the four Elements of Fire, idk 
Air, Water and Earth, this uy ti 
plain by Kaimmnd Lully in codicille Wie 
cap. 33, 34, &c, among the later 


Writers, Sendivogizs throughout ſu 


his Book. In trad. de Suiph. he hath 
theſe words, Swnt autem principia 


rerum, preſertim metallorum, ſecun- Wt 


dum antiquos Philoſophos duo, Sul (hk 
phiur & Mercurins: ſecundum Neote- Whi 


ricos vere tria, Sal, Sulphur, Mer- 

curins. Origo autem horum princi- Bits. 
piorum ſunt quatuorElementa.Scingt 
ergo ſindioſi _ ſcientie quatuar 


efſe elementa, &c. And in. anothet 
place of the ſame Author, Duplex 
f materia metallorum ( note, he 
aith not, rerum omaium, but mt 
tallorum ) proxima, remota : proxi- 
ma eſt Sulphur &+ Mercurins, te 

” mn 


Water contains all four 1 it. 


ta furt quatnhr Elementa, @c 
y which it is maniftſt theſe an- 
ris, int Philoſophers did not intend 
But Hat theſe Prizzcipza of Sulphur and 
om Merry ſhould juſtle out the Do- 
ad ffitine of the four Elements, but 
ire, Bd that of Swlphrr and Mercury 
= ſtint from them, and in the ſame 
te Fieeatiſe handles the natures of 
ater ben. all diftinCtly and apart, The 
out Fluthot of that little Tractate cal- 
ath ſed Phyſica reftituta, Car, 58, tells 
jpia od, T hat all mixt bodies are 
««- Fade of two Elements, which an- 
Sab Jer - to Earth and Water, in the 
ote- hich the other of Air and Fire 
fer- Fe virtually included, In Ar- 
vc iv Hermet, —2xx th Can. 76; 
nt Fetells you, That the other Ele- 
tug ſents are circulated in the form 
het Water, He _ of Tents 


lex $unr 4 in mixtis, and a Humor ra- 


he ealis, which are both immortal 
ne $=d-inſeparable from atry ſubjet : 
5 $plains his meaning by the exam- 
re- $6 of glaſs \made out of aſhes, 

| M 2 which 
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<ulphur and Mercury lies [in 
which could not be made fluxilefth 
except there werein thole aſhes aþþ cc 
radical moiſture; ſo of Salts. Infhen 
ſumme, I know not one of themſha 
but admit.that in all bodies thereisÞ 
ſomething anſwerable to the fourfſre. 
Elements of Fire, Air, Water and 
Earth, which we feel and handle,hme 
and by the mixture of which theyſhm! 
are all, or at leaſt ſome of themyith 
compoſed. [ For by the way thid: 
would not be nnder ſtood to ſay, thattal 


_ meceſſarily every body whatſoeveiſſpalc 


mmſt be compoſed of all the four Elme 
ments, for a mixture may be maaeSyhe f 
and ſome body, for ought I knonon 
framed out of the conjuniion offiy d 
two or three of them; and tity 
enough for the ſupport of that Douule 
Frine that there are four, to dedupfo1 
rationally that any one body is com\Ydl a 
poſed of them.) By what hath beenuta 
already ſaid it is evident, chat thr: 
ancient Philoſophers did conceivgbw 
and hold, that their S»lphur andnd 
Atrcury is ſomething that lies fi a 


ies Lin the heart of. the four Elements. 


axileſathe heart of that matter which 
es a& compounded of the four Ele- 
Infhents. See Phyſe reſtitnt. Car. 224. 
hemſſhat Sulphur anſwers to the Cali- 
rein i11n4turr, which is the ſpiritual 
fourfire, and Mercury to the humidunt 
* andudicale, So that by thoſe names 
idle, fbmetimes they ertiend what 
theyÞmixt bodies hath ſome analogy 
hem,ith the Elements of Fire, Air 
a9 nd Water; for under bumidun: ra- 
theÞiecle both Air and Water, in their 
2eveſf@ende, are comprehended. At other 
'Etmes by Sulphur they underſtand 
radeFhe fixed matter, after the circula- 
noon of the Elements through eve- 
» off degree of their Zodiack, and 
| ty Mercury the volatil part, which 
- DeQuſes that circulation to be made 
arma aqua, and inwventre aeris, 
comFfll at laſt all ends #7 rupen illumi- 
berflutars, as they are pleaſed to 
 th&Giraſe it, which of it ſclf is a 
werful remedy for all diſcales, 
d hath an ingreſs to the ſolution 
all imperfect Meta!!s, - and, as 
M 3 they 
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M. N. Chymiſts miſtake the 


they fay, after ſome ſuccedaneouy 
preparations and repetition of the 
ſame work, will cauſe a tranſmu- 
tation of them, Burt they never 
underſtood that any of theſe Prin- 
ciples ſhould deſtroy and put out 
of doors the four Elements, which 
themſelves always maintaineq, 
Some of the Chymiſts, I confeſs, as 
Monſieur de Clave and others, have 
denied an Elementary Fire, not di- 
ſtinguiſhing between the material 


Fire we ſee in its effe&ts, and thath: 


central we ſee not. So by theirhz 


borious operations of the ancient} 
Philoſophers, they have corruptedfſ 


their ſenſe, and merited what 'Sen- 
divogius faith of them, Fi hoghe re- 


 iviſceret ipſe Philoſophorum pater 


Hermes, & ſubtilis ingenii Geher, 
enum profundiſſumo Raimundo Lullio, 
20n pro Philoſophis, ſed potins pra 
diſcipulis a noſtris Chemiſtis habe- 
rentur, Neſcirent tot hodie uſttatas 
diftillationes, tot circulationes, tot 
calcinationes, © tot alia inmunera- 


bills 
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tent 
ted 
Fen- 


ſenſe of the ancient Philoſophers. 
bilia artiſtarum opera, que hujus ſe- 
tuli homines ex illorum ſcriptis in- 
pemerunt C excogitarunt. That is 
to ſay, If thofe ancient and pro- 
found Philoſophers, Hermes, Ge- 
ber and Lullize were alive, they 
would rather be accounted Diſci- 
s then Philoſophers, who 
would not underſtand the mean- 
mg of thoſe many Diſtillations, 
Eirculations, Calcinations, and 
inmumerable other laborious ope- 
nations found by theſe Artiſts out 
gf their Writings, contrary to the 
meaning of them, What reaſon 
therefore have we to believe, that 
theſe men have by their fiery and 
deſtruftive trials found out the 
Principles or Elements from whieh 
mixt bodies have their compoſiti- 
on, when they have ſo much mi- 
taken the ſenſe of thoſe Authors 
kom whom they firſt took their 
names and notions of Sulphur, Salt 

and Mercury 2 
I ſhall onely touch at many un- 
M 4 reaſonable 
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reaſonable. deduCtions, which: in 
my judgment will toHow out of 
this Doctrine. Firſt, Entia non 
ſunt multiplicanda niſt propter me- 
ceſſitatem.. So that all thoſe parts 
in which humidity 1s. prevalent, 
may be well comprehended under 
the Element of Water ; ſuch are 
inſipid Phlegm, perhaps Spirit-and 
Oyl, except you had rather reckon 
them of the Element of Fire, be- 
cauſe of their inflammability, The 
'Arier parts under that of Earth, in 
*which Air and Fire are included, 
which two likewiſe infinnate 
themſelves into all -other com- 
pounded bodies, forlT believe Air 


1s in the moſt reCtifi'd Spirit, and. 


matural heat in all water whatſo- 
- ever, which cauſes firſt a fermen- 
tation, and then a carruption. The 


different favours and viſcoſity | 


may well be believed to proceed 
from the different wambs of the 
Earth, in which the elemental mix- 
ture or matter produceth variaus 


ott-ſprings; | 
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Elements manifeſt in all natnre. 


off-ſprings; to wit,of Metalls,Var- 
cafites, Stones, Plants, and the 
like, endued with thoſe ſeveral: 
qualities and taftes we find: in 
them, participating in their nature 
of that part of the: Earth whence 
they had their beginnings. Beſide, 
if this opinion ſhould be admitted. 
we muſt fancie as many Sulphurs 
as thereare different ſorts ot Oyls 
produced out ofany body ; fo of 
the reſt. Neither do 1 foe what 
morereaſon they have to ſay, that 
all Oyls, "Phlegms and Spirits, 
though very difterent in their 
taſtes and effects, are the ſame Ele- 


1 ment of Sulphur, Water and 


Mercury 3 they, I fay, are all 
comprehended under that one 
of Water, in regard humidity is 
in them all moſt prevalent. Se- 
condly,” in this rclolutory way of 
theirs, many bodies afford a vola- 
til Salt that aſcends with the mat- 
terto be reſolved, and is different 
in effects, and not very like in taſte 

to 
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to that which is fixed and hes hid 
in the earthy part of the matter, 
till by calcination of it into aſhes 
any convenient Mexſfiruny be- 
comes impregned with it, and that 
by evaporation of the Afenſiruum 
taken out. I ſee not why theſe may 
not be called different Elements 
as well as Phlegm and Spirit, the 
one called Water, the other Mer- 
exry; then in ſtead of five we bave 
fix Elements. Thirdly, in many of 
thoſe bodies which will be diſtil- 
led, all theſe different Elements 
will not, I think, be drawn, as out 
of your Reſins, 6ut of which ( Te- 
rebintine for the purpoſe ) I have 
never ſeen any fixed Salt made; 
Faber tells us of a volatil Salt to 
be taken out of it. From hence it 
will follow. that all bodies are not 
compounded of the ſame number | 
of Elements. The like may be 
faid of your Pinguedines and many 
Gums. I chink no body will deny 
that onr ordinary Water, or, if 

yau 
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Ate there ſeven Elements ? 
you" pleaſe, Mey dew is a com- 
und, yet will it be found, I þe- 


lieve, paſt the cynping af theſe 


Artiſts to draw. from it either a 
burping Spirit ar inflameable Oyl. 
Iam not pporgar that Faber 
if of a tharp burning Spirit, 

awn, as he faith, out of Rain- 
water, he counts it for a Paxacea, 
and it may, I believe, be ſo judged, 
when 'tis attained without ſophi- 
ſtication. Foxrthly, what ſhall we 
ſay to the FTinfture taken ſome- 
times out of the crude matter, 
both Vegetable - and Mineral, 
which ſhall notwithſtanding, after 
they are bereaved of their Tin- 


Eures, yield the fame Salts, Spt- 
" Tits, Phlegms and Oyls tliey did 


whilſt they were full of it ? Under 
what Claſsis ſhall we put theſe 
Tin&tures ? why may we not rec» 
kon them another Element?& then 
we have gotten ſeven, viz. Earth, 
Phlegm, volatil Salt, fixed Salt, 
Spyit, Oyl and Tindture, If you 
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Aſhes a compound body. 


ſay that Tin&ure is but a ſabtiÞ 
part of that body out of which” 


*twas drawn, I admit it, but till 
'tis a part of that body endued 
with a colour taken out of the 
whole, and of which the whole by. 
that means is bereaved. Nay, what 
will he ſay to him that ſhall ſhew 
him a ſubſtance drawn out of the 
aſhes. of an ordinary Vegetable, 
after their Salt is taken away, 


which evidently ſhews that thoſe: 


very aſhes which, according to 
this Dudrin, ſhould be the pure: 


Element of Earth, are ſtill a com-. 


pound body ? Farther, what will 


he ſay to the Quinteſſences drawn; 


by Chymiſts, what to the Prime 
entia of many ſubſtances both Ve+ 
etable and Mineral, ſpoken of 
y Paracelſ@s im the end of his 
Tradtate De Renovatione & Re- 
ſtauratione ? what are theſe ? and 
why may not theſe be called Przx- 
cipia as well as any of thoſe named 
by our Author ? So are we not 
. ccrtam 
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Paracelſus's modeſty, 


certain at laſt how many Prixcipia 
we may come to. - Paracelſ#s him- 
ſelf is more modeſt, for he tells 
you- in traGatu de rebus naturali- 
bus, Cap. 4. De ſale &* ſub ſale con- 
tentis. Conſtat homo ex tribus, Sul- 


phure, Mercurio, Sale. Ex his etians 


conftat _ ubivis eſt, & nec 
panciorn 
another place tells you, de tribus 


principiis, cap. 2. 14 quod ardet Sul-- 


phuy eft, quod effumat eſt Mercurins, 
qai cinis relinquitur Sal eſt. By 
which words 'tis clear, that under 
Aſhes he comprehends our Au- 
thor's Earth and Salt, under Sul- 
phur whatſoever is inflammable 5 
ſothat our Author's Oyl and Spi- 
rit are comprehended under the 
nameof Sulphur, and under that 
of Mercury the parts of any mat- 
terthat will aſcend in a ſmoke or 
vapour 3 by which two things are 
very maniteſt. Firſt, that Para- 
celſus here ſpake in the fenſc of 
other ancient Philoſophers, _ 


s mec pluribus, And in” 
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Admits four Elements, and 


did 'not take theſe ſubſtances as 
things to: ſhoulder out the: four 


Etements, which in another Tra-; 


ate be particularly defends, and 


ſhews how they are in the body. 


under the form of the four hu- 
mouts; ſo that it ſeems neither 
the Dodrine_ of the Elements 
nor of the four Humours were 
look'd upon as fancies by ' Para» 


celſus. Secondly, That theſe ſub- 


ſtances were look'd upon by. him. 
as compounds; and fo not as the 


Elements and moſt ſimple parts of 
the mixt body, contrary to what 
Mr.' De Clave's.and our Author, : 


out of Le Febvre, have delivered; 


for in them all will Afercury be 
found, for they will all gives 
ſmoke if they be ſet upon the fire 
and made boil, except the: drie 


Afhes diveſted of its Salt, Of the . 
fame opinion 1s Dr. Willis, who.. 
tells you, he doth. indeed: find. 


thoſe five ſubſtances in bodies, but 


doth not- deliver them as -moſk - 


ſimple 
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four Humors, againſt M.N. 
ſimple. beings alt r uncom- 


pounded, but onely as fach ſen- 
ſible parts, by the motion, com- '' 


bination, inequality or ſeparation 
whereof bodies are augmented or 
periſh; and this to the end that 
men may, in his judgment, better 
underſtand by the view of theſe 
more- groſs parts how Fermenta- 
tion-1s made, then by the more 
abſtrated notion of the four Ele- 
ments, which never in their purity 
come under the ſenſes, In all this 
there is no abſurdity, and let him 
in God's name enjoy his opinion 
that conceives he can this way bet- 
ter explain the appearances of 
Nature. But the underſtanding of 
theſe fubſtances in this ſenſe can be 
no part of our 2. N.'s meaning, 
who makes uſe of them to thruſt 
our of doors the frigid notion of 

the four Elements, with the fan 
of Humours and Qualities; tells 
ou- theſe are the Principles or 
lements of natural "nr in 
which 
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which after their reduQion; hd* 
thing heterogeneous can be foundy 
" whereas the ancient Philoſophers 
as well as Paracelſas and Dr. Ui 
do admit theſe which he calls Ele* 
ments to be ſtill compounded 
bodies, and do all, notwithſtand- 
iog this, allow both of Qualities, 
Humours and four Elements, as'T 
have ſhewed before, and is yet 
more cleared, when we conſider 
that in the driving off of the Oils 
from many acid bodies, Vitriol-for 
the purpole, part of the fubſtance 
of the Mineral it ſelf comes ovet 
with the Oil, which in time wilf 
of it ſelf precipitate in the air 
in the form of that body -was 
drawn off, and, to my underſtand- 
ing, in all rcſpeCts the ſame; and {6 
not the volatile Salt which perad- 
venture others might, and my ſelf 
did at firſt fuppoſe, till upon trial 
I was {atish'd otherwiſe. I have 
me at this preſent a Balſame of Su 
phur, which I prepared *aboye 
fifteen 
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Two Principles granted, 


fifteen years ſince, which ſtill re- 
tainsas high a tincture to outward 
appearance as it had at firſt, and 
yet bath let fall ſome of my Sul- 
phur to the bottom, which could 
not come thither,had it not in ſub- 
ſtance firſt aſcended into the 2er- 
firaum, for whether it riſe three 
inches or ten 1s not material : but 
this 1s certain, it remained all in 
the form of a liquor for many 
years. I might adde, that many of 
theſe ſubſtatices will in time cor- 
rupt and ſtink, others nouriſh, 
which cannot well be conceived 
from what is ſimple, and hath no- 
thing in it heterogeneous. Thus 
[ have done with the examination 
of the ſeveral opinions, and come 
now to the laſt Ariſtotelian way of 
the compoſition of mixt bodies 
out of the four Elements, in whiclt 
we have, afterall this clamour of 
our 44. N. and thofe of his party, 
this advantage, that two of them 
ac granted to our hand, wiz. 1/a- 
L ter 
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Fire and Air controverted.: 


ter and Earth; as forthe other two, 
the paitics aredivided, ſome de- 
nying an elementary fire, others 
admitting fire and denying Air; 
perhaps their miſtake may pro- 
ceed from not being able to form 
to themſelves any Idea of Fire and 
Air, except what they fee and feel 
in their etieCts; whereas undoubt- 
edly the elementary Earth and 
Water are as different iti their na- 
tures from that Earth and Water 
we ſee, as the Fire and Air intheir 
elements are dificrent from thoſe 
we ſec and feel. But the Ancients, 
with Ariftotle and his followers, 
finding by experience that there 
were four contrary qualities, to 
wit, Heat, Coldneſs, Drought, 
Moiſture, and that theſe being 
accidents muſt needs inhere in 
ſome ſubject, did from hence ra- 
tionally enough deduce, that that 
fubject in which heat was with- 
out any mixture, might be well 
called the element of Fire, and ſo 
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bf thereſt. Finding, ſecondly, that 
moſt bodies, as well animate as 
other. were endued with a certain 
temperament, that is to ſay, ſome 
in which heat prevailed, yer fo 
alloied with coldnels, that the heat 
did not utterly conſume and de- 
ftroy the rcompoſutnmr 5 others in 
which Drought was moſt intenſe, 
yet attempered in ſome meaſure 
with moifture, deduced, that this 
temperament could not well be 
imroduced in nature, without a 
mixture of thoſe qualities whicl 
reſided purely in their elements ; 
hence came firſt the notion of the 
four Elements, found our prima- 
rily by the conſideration of the 
four qualities, the mixture of the 
Elements in the compoſition of 
bodies, by the temperament of 
them; fo that the qualities and 
temperament, the one introduced 
the Elements, the other the mix- 
ture of them, in whicii they were 
1 careful todiſtinguiſh between ap- 
| N 2 polition, 
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io Appoſetion, Confuſion and Mixture, 


poſition, confuſion and mixture z, 
appoſition, where two different 
things were put together, fo - as. 
again they might be ſeperated, as, 
for the purpole, different ſceds or 
grains. Confuſion, where diffe- | 
rent things were put together, 
which could not be ſeparated, yet } 4 
introduced not a new form, ſuch 
is the putting of wine and water 
together, which retains ſti]] the 
ſame form it had of liquor. Laſtly, 
Mixture properly fo called, in 
which, by moſt Authors, theſe four 
conditions are required. Firſt, that 
the A/iſcibilia muſt be endued 
with contrary qualities, that they 
may mutually act and ſuffer one 
fi 0» the other, for otherwiſe they 
would remain in the ſame ſtate 
without any mixtion at all. Se- 
condly, there muſt be a certain | 
proportion both in quantity and 
quality, otherwiſe one would de- 
{troy the other, and there could | 
be no temperament. Now this } 

pro- 
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1. Fonr Elements in every part. 


roportion and contrariety in the 
iſcibles, if it be of equality, 
produceth a temperament ad 
Pondus, which fo long as it re- 
mains in any body, that (as it 
ſeems to me ) cannot receive any 
change or alteration. But where 
there is not that cquality both in 
quantity and quality, but | that 
one prevails over the other in ſome 
meaſure, yetnot ſo to deſtroy ha- 
ſtily the Compoſitum, this is cal- 
led Temperament ad Juſtitian, 
by which the Compofitum may be 
preſerved for many years in a 
good eſtate, yet at laſt, from the 
conſtant fight of theſe contrary 
qualities, alteration, death and 
corruption at laſt let in. Thirdly, 
the Elements mult be fo put to- 
gether, that every part of the 
Compoſiſum muſt retain them all 
four. And, laſtly, that they muſt 
remain formally i Mixto. I know 
this laſt is controverted by ſome 
Writers, yet I believe will, upon 
N 3 Cx4+ 
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Avicenna's opinion of Flements. 
examination, be found a truth, but 


the diſputation thereof is not for | 
this place. z" 


Avicenna, lib. 1. d, 2. proves 
the Elements from the necellary 
things that muſt concur to the ge- 
neration of every natural body 


he tclls you, nogeneration can be ' 


without a fixion of the matter and 
extenſion, a dilution and permea- 
tion of the parts, a ſubtiliation and 
mixture with motion: hetells you, 
fixion comes from the Earth, ex- 
tenſion and dilution from the Wa- 
ter, permeation and fubtiliation 
from the Air, the motion of the 
mixed from the Firez and then 
egacludes, that ſince thole things 
are neceſlary to all generations, 
and are ſupplied by thoſe four 
Elements, thoſe Elements muſt 
needs have exiſtence to ſupply 
that office. This argumentation 
from this learned Arabian, will, 
upon good conſideration, be found 
to have more weight then at firſt 
. | foht 
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ſight doth perhaps appear. Ofthis 
I am ſure, that this, with thoſe 
before drawn from the combina- 
tions of the four qualities amongſt 
many others, have ſo far prevailed 
with the world, that they have, I 
think, for nigh, if not full 2000 
years, been thought reaſonable, 
and therefore not (© eaſily to be 
exploded, and thought dry and 
jejune notions, as our 44. N, 
would have them. Let every man, 
however, for me, ſafely enjoy his 
own opinion, and the learned 
judge which carries moſt weight 
of reaſon. 


I ſhould now come to a parti- 
cular examination of the eighth 
and ninth Chapters of his book, 
which are very long, but contain 
in them nothing, or little more 
then a repetition of what hath 
been ſeveral times inculcated in 
other parts of his Book, and al- 
ready taken notice of, What he 

N4 {peaks 
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ſpeaks touching Digeſtion, Fer- 
mentation, and the miſtake of the 
Schools in the notion of Diſeaſes; 
whether a diſeaſe be onely a d:s 
{temper in the exceſs of qualities, 
as the Galeriſts, or a real ſubſtan» 
tial thing inherent in the Arches, 
as Helmont, may admit of an end- 
leſs diſpute; but he ſhould do 
well to explain what they mean by 
Archexs, and how a diſeaſe can be 
inherent 1n it, or how any Medi- 
cine can work upon a Spirit and 
incorporeal thing, or diſtaſe 
cured, except it can be done by 
means of the qualities in corre- 
ting their exceſs. Tam ſure none 
of them have hitherto delivered 
vs any ſuch Medicine or me- 
thod, and tillthen, for ought I ſee, 
we muſt be content with our old 
ones. No more ta the purpoſe is 
what he ſaith 1 the ſame Chapter 
touchirg the diſtribution of the 
E-ylr, in which the new diſcove- 
ries have not at all altered the 

old 
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of Critical Days, that he derides, 


Chymical Med.work as Galenical. 


old © method, which ſtands firm 
npor its ancient baſe of long ex- 

nence and practiſe. Neither 
doth he or any other make it ap- 
pear, that Chymical preparations, 
which he onely contends for, do 
otherwiſe operate then the other 
Galenick ones do, viz. by Pur- 
ging, Vomit, Sweat, Urine, Di- 
geſtion or Tranſpiration, which 
eftett they had long. before the 
new diſcoveries in Anatomy were 
atall made known to the world : 
and therefore from that Topick, 
no caſting off the old Medicines, 
and erecting a new method can 
beevinced, What is new in his ve- 
ry long ninth and laſt Chapter, 
( except his carping at Hippocrates, 
who is vindicated cnough in 
Dr. Sprackling ) 1s the Dottrin of 
Critical days, Urines and Pulſes. 
Ehall ſpeak very ſhortly to them 
| EW 

As for the hypercritical Defrin 


and 
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The ancient uſcaf. Critical days 


and calls it as childiſh a couceit,, 
&c. tells you 'tis like children's. 
game called Ever ard Odd, be--: 
cauſe, forſooth, the indicatoxy.. 
days fall upon every fourth, the. 
decretory or critical upon. eyery. 


ſeventh day, faith, this dodGrin 1s | 


uſeful for two ends ; firſt, to cloak 
the pr" of Practilers5 and, 
ſecondly, to hide the inſufficiency 
of the Art: and yet withal 1s 


forced to admit, that this ſhameful. 


conceit, as he terms it, hath been 
received in the world for 20c6 
years, and fo indeed hath it ge- 
nerally been, and the truth of 
their aſſertion grounded upon 
conſtant experience. So that it 
muſt be either conceded that 
there is truth in the thing, or that 
the aflertors have been all igno- 
rant, and have uſed this as a cloak 
to hide that and the inſufficiency 
of their Art. *Tis ſtrange that for 
2000 years there hath been no 


learned Phyſician, but ſuch as have 
obtruded 
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for 2000 ears together. 
obtraded things falſe and ridicu- 
lous; and not onely ſo, but de- 
fended with their pens their opi- 


; Jnions, and given reaſons for it, 


which had it been uſed as a cloak 


 Fto- ignorance, they needed not 
Shave done. But now in this learn- 


ed Age- of ours, 44. N. is ſprung up 
to carp at all the Ancients, and 
yet offers nothing of his own ſo 
ood -as what we have received 

trom them. But he vouchſafes at 
laſt; page 313. for the information 
of his Conntrymen, to deſcend to 4 
view of the odde conceits of the 
even ard odd gameſters about criti- 
cat days. Is pleated moreover to 
let us know that in his judgment 
Hippecrates was wiſer then his 
followers, and that Avicenna ap- 
proves of Hippecrates in that par- 
ticular, becauſe he contented him- 
ſelf onely with experience. Pray, 
Sir, if he delivered you nothing 
but obſervation, why do you de- 
ride him ? Isa man ta be ſcorned 
| becaulc 
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becauſe 27. N. doth not believe! 
what he faith ? He that ſhall read- 
him de Princip?4s, ſhall find many' 
handſom obſervations of the Sep-: 
tenary number, as well in the 
conception, growth and dentition: 
* of children, as alſo of the ſame 
Number in acute ſickneſſes : And 
in the end of bis Book, 4e Judicas 
tionibus, tells you, that Fevers are 
judged the fourth, the ſeventh, 
the eleventh, the fourteenth, &c. 
This that he hath thus delivered 
hath paſſed current ever ſince, 
onely upon the truth of his and the 
concurrent obſervations of others. 
But he tells you 'tis lawful to ob- 
ject experience againſt experience z 
that in our days things fall out as 
well upon other days as thoſe he calls 
Critical. T am glad yet he allows 
that ſuch changes fall out upon 
thoſe days Hippocrates called Cri- 
tical. Who ever ſaid they never 
fell out upon other? I am ſure 
Hippocrates doth not z nay, he tells 
you, 
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out- commonly, though no Phy- 


 { i6k at all be given. He doth not 
: Fay, the Medicine rightly and duly 


or my adminiſtred, may not 
either haſten or retard the Criſes, 
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ny other cauſes. From the great 
leader Hippocrates he comes to his 
followers, the embracers of the 
Pythagorean fancy of the my(ſteri- 


|1yo: may alſo happen from ma- 


| ous. power of the number Seven, 


which, ſay they, may have effect 
upon men, though the cauſe be 
aot known. TI will not enter into 
that high ſpeculation, but remit 
him to the Jewiſh Cabaliſts, to Pla- 
ts and his Ideas of later ſtanding, 
tc Leo, Iſaurus, Brentizs, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Trithemins, Gaffarel, and 
many others, thought in their 
times learned men, and yet did 
not think the myſtical doctrine of 
Numbers ſo vain and idle a con- 
ceit as 4. N. would have us think 
it. 1, but Galen hath confuted that 
-2 Do@rin 
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| you, that- thoſe changes will fall 
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Galen juſtifi'd. 
DoGrin well enongh, but has lapſed 
into a worſe errour. 'Tis true; Galty 
hath ſpoke much againſt the fancy 
of the myſtery m Numbers, at 
with becoming gravity and m9- 
deſty, but that he has lapſed into 
a worle error, by attributing the 
cauſe of the Criſes in acuteſickneſs 
to the motion of the Moon. is 
more then 4. N. will well prove. 
It cannot with any colour of rea- 


ſon be denied, but that the Moon 


hath very great influence upon 
ſublunary bodies, this is evidert 
enough from many Shell-fiſhes, 
Rabbets, and many other crea+ 
tures, who ſome in their brain; 
ſome in other parts, receive in- 
creaſe or diminution in ſuch a 
Fhaſis of the Moon. Your Lanatit, 
Epileptici, men bitten with. mad 
dogs, have always their accefles 
with more vigour, either at the 
increaſe or full of the Moon 3 why 
therefore it ſhould have no power 
over the bodies of men, from 

whence 
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The Moon's influences ave certain, 


\whence' judgment may be made, 
is palt my underſtanding. Againſt 
jthe urges, If it were F1 then the 
ianares and weeks of the Moon 
world always concur with the qua- 
gernions and weeks of the diſeaſe, 
tut this very rarely falls ont. T am 
troubled to make ſenſe of theſe 
words, viz. what he means by 
quaternion of the diſcaſe, if he 
mean the fourth day from the de- 


i exbitxy, as I think he doth, then he 


4s much in the right, tor the ſquare 
or week of the Moon never did, 
nor ' never can concur with the 
fourth day of the diſeaſe, unleſs 
the Moon could go above twenty 
deprees ina day : if he would have 
the quaternion of the diſeaſe an- 
fwer to the ſquare of the Moon, 
then his words muſt found thus, 
The ſquare and week of the Moon 
ſhould anſwer to the ſquare and 
week of the diſeaſe. But who ever 
heard of the ſquare of a diſeaſe ? 
Fhe truth is, the ſquare and week 
01 O 
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The Squart"sfthe Moo bn | 
of the Moon is one and*thevtiand | d 
thing, for inthe ſeyenth'daySon}: | 
the -decubitys, the Moon alwaykc | a 
gves 99 degrees, or thereabous [ 
in her own Orb, and {o hath» | u 
quattile aſpect with that degreeofi | f 
the Zodiack that was afcendantati f fo 
the time of the decnbitns, which! {6 
is ſometime called the ſquare of Jts 
the Moon, becauſe it is the chord! fly 
of 90 degrees, and conſequently: Þ to 
the ſide ofthe greateſt ſquare-can{ | ju 
be inſcribed 1n that circle, and | & 
comprehends in its four anglesthi! f M 
cuſps of the firſt, the fourth, the! | tn 
ſeventh and tenth Houfes. Now: cat 
the Moon, the fourth day from'thei _ 
bes 
eur 
cul 
ful 
tio 
bs 
6 
rall 


decubitws, comes to a ſextile of the 
aſcendant, which being an afpe& 
ofamity. it the Moon be likewife 
well aſbetted by the othet Plas 
nets, is ſaid by Aſtrologers to iti! 
dicate a good event of that: ſie 
neſs, and ſo conſequently a+yood 
Criſis on the ſeventh gay whewſhe 
comes to quartile, which may: 
? decree | v1 


nw | 1d other Aſpiefts govern the Crills. r 
nab | daerre- good. or bad according to. 


6 | the oature of thoſe Planets that 
| arethen with the Moon, or afþe- 
Red by her. So on. the cleventh, 
when  ſhe.comes to a trine, the 
fourtecnath to an oppoſition, and 


 [@alved: her Circle, before which 
temeacute ſickneſles are common- 
rd! fly-judged. Not that theſe indica- 
1p: | tory and decretal days do always 
an{ | juſt mect. inthat dire&t number of 
vd | days to an. hour, becauſe the 
hl! | Moon is ſometimes velox, ſome- 
he! | times terda crrſn;, but he that is 
we | careful jy gather much from 

them. ain, men are ſometime 
he {deceived 1n the time of the Criſss, 
Jed gn". know not from what 
if | time preciſely to reckon the de- 
law | cxbitus ; but he that ſhall heed» 
1 I fully obſerve the firſt great muta- 
ks | tivn in a (icknels, and accordingly 
x4 1Þok back from that time, and ac» 
he | gaunt the degrbitxs, he will gene» 
ww: | rally find -—_ | appen 

®33::; 
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-of.the reſt, till ſhe hath ab- 


accu.®. 
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194 Argolus's obJervat8hs.thereoin 


according to the: rules: and - day 
before mentioned : ' Lam ſure:1&:3h 
be otherwiſe, the Aſtrologers.arg 
much deceived. So is 4rgolzs, whe 
in his Book De diebwe criticts, hath 
given "many obſervations: of 
- event of ; ckneſles, which ha 
ned according to thele . 
So that for ought ſee, the judgs 
ment: of diſcaſes ſrom the motiori 
of the Mocn and | her afpects :is Þ of 
not ſo frivolous as 44, N. would | hjs 
have it, norperhapsſo much to'bo | wi 
attended as ſome others requiveit | ra! 
ſhould be 3 onely I would give ous | ax 
Anthor that advertiſement. nos | ev 
hereafter to gainfay: thoſe opiniz I lig 
ons that have had long: footingin 
the world, without he were able 
to give demonſtrative mo_ thi 
againſt them. ren 
Paracelſus reckons the known of: 
ledg of Aſtronomy as neceſlary:to Þhir 
a Phyſician, theretore could bena Jthi 
enemy-to-critical days. The —_ | 
nian of Frafaftorins ] lev pals, and 
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ſhall 
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Galen's diligence commendgatle: 
ſhallnow have done with the do+« 
drine of critical - days, leaving 
Aſclepiades and Celſas to their 
apinions., .. without. quarrellin 
wath . them, . though they Gif: 


fer from Hippocrates and Galen.  _ 
.The next exception he takes is 


at-:Galey's too ſcrupulous 'deſcri- 
ption of the Pulſe, and reduceth 
its 'motzon' to a far lefler: number 
of varieties; He ſhall not have me 
bjs-cnemy- in this matter, I agree 
withhim, the varietics he enume- 
rates are Page > and more then 
ae generally obſerved ; yet how- 
ever let us thank Gale for his di- 
ligence, and if-at any time we 
ſhould light upon any variety in 
the Pulſe not comprehended in 
this Writers ten varieties, let him 
remember Gelez had taken notice 
of it before. Sexxertns, and out of 
him Jebrſtozus, is content with 
three varieties, . viz. Aqualis, & 
ingqualis, velox tardus, validus de- 
bilis ; fo that he may fee that all 
(9p O 2 the 
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196 For Urins ſee Foreſtgs: Ferneliiy; 


the -Dagmaticks were not fo nite 
to inſiſt upon all the ſabtilties-o6 
Herophilwe. #48 Him 
- Touching the-jadgment-of Us 
rines, I ſhall refer him:to Forefims 
and” Fernelixs,, from both which 
Authors it will appear, that:the 
Urine is not tufficient in all -<1H 
eaſes to make a perfett judgment; 
though in many it is a great help; 
efpecially thoſe ſickneltes that ars 
acute, as well as diſcaſes:of the 
Reins, Kidneys, Bladder, Obſtru- 
ctions, and ſome others. - But our 


Aythor tells us, he is onely--for | 


rectification and improvement-of 
the dofrine of Urins, and pro+ 
pounds out of Dr. W:it/is ways" of 
reſolving 'them into thoſe he calks 
the Chymical Principles; that by 
this means the temperature muy be 
yiehtly inveſtigated.  T hall com- 
mend his or any man's diligence 


that ſhall contribute any thing to | 


py & 
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the improvement of our: Art, | 
where his own time and-the- dif- | 


the Faſc 
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| eaſe will give-him-leavey let us 
onely be this far wary, not to; 
miſtake and call that an 1mprove- 
nient-. whieh' perhaps 15 none; or 
not at all conducible to that great 
end of more ſpeedy and: ſecure 
curing a difeaſe; to which pur- 
poſe Ido not yet find any of our 
new” and learned ſpeculations 
_— the motion of the 
Bloud, the carriage of the Chyle, 
| the manner of ifhication, ins 
jection of Medicines into the 
veins, haye proved hitherto very 

| tual. In the mean time I 
would not | be thought to take 
from the due praiſe of thoſe per- 
fons that have laboured herein, 
| and candidly imparted thetr ob- 
fervations for the benefit of the 

Profeſsion,, without upbraiding 
thoſe Authors towhom the world 
4s: beholding for much ot that 
| knowledge it now enjoys,by theit 
* communication of their labours 
' -zo thoſe that eame after thew- _ 


Mijtida not impr-that are not ſuch.” 197 


198 Dr.Sprackling is ndt anſwered. | 


His mvectives againſt / Hz 
erates and Galen, RN bol 4 Him 
many/pages, I ſhall-ler paſs, till 
the vindication of them by: Dr: 

ackling ſhall be - anfwered by 

is undertaker. HALTEE 
-- Touching bleeding-:in Scorbu- 
tick diſeaſes, Fevers, '&c. ' I ſhall 
be very ſhort, havinghad occaſion 
to ſpeak more fully to it in ano- 
ther part of this' Treatiſe 4-mny 
mind not being to follow him-in 
his unneceſlary repetitions of 'the 
fame thing. - Pag. 383. he pives us 
caution to be very wary of drawin? 
bloud in our dimate, in reeatd' of 
the univerſal ſpreading of the Scor- 
butical tinFure. After that, gives 
you the judgment of Thoneres, 
againft bleeding in Fevers in the 
Northern climates, confirms this 
by the different nature of the 
bloud of Ttaliays and Germans, 
that in one'tis ſafe, in the other 
dangerous 3 our of Zacuths Lilfi- 
tanys, Thus far he and I ſhalt 


agree. 
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| agree; thatnot onely in the-Soor- 


and: Fevers in Notthern, but 
Southern climates alſo, caution is 
to be: uſed in bleeding; as alfo in 
the uſe of all ;:other Medicines, 
The watt of this is what we 


| blamein our Md. N. and others of 


the ſame feather,who would make 
bs believe they can cure all mala- 
dies with ſome one or two.Chy- 
mical. preparations, which they 


| uſe -promiſcuouſly, without any 


caution or conſideration had ,of 
the-temperature of the party, the 
prevalency of the peccant hus» 
mour, or preparation of the body 
te, make it more- fit for the re- 
ception of more potent remedies. 
As to bleeding in the Scorbute, I 
ſee not why it may not ſately be 
adminiſtred, provided the - 
butick pollution be before well 
corrected, the ſtomach ſtrength- 


ned, and the chylification made 


| d, (o-that a good and whole- 
fot 


me juice be carried ( by what 
OQ4 duftus 


366 Blteding correfiothemaſs of:Bldod. 


and9n:r'35 mot marenal ) ito whe 
heart. Bleeding atthis time may 
be: properly made-ufe of, for: im 
regard the whole maſs of bloud 
is infeted with that acid- faline 


quality he ſpeaks of; I think | 
more rational to draw part ofthe | 


infeted. blond away, that : the 
good chyle mingling with thereft, 
way corrett what remains; a part 
of its burthen being taken away, 
then to ſuffer the Chyle, by 
a continual and daily ſupply: 20 
corre&t the whole. To:Thenerws 
I ſhall onely ſay what a very learn- 
ed Phyſician, yet alive, replied to 
me, when I told him that Lndo- 
vicus Septelizs diſallowed 

much the uſe of Rhubarb in purg- 
ing choler, and asked his opmion. 
He baJ me not give heed tothe 
opinion of one man againſt the 
current of all praCtiſers ; this-is the 
eaſe with Thorerxs, and ſome few 
others of his fide. I am certain, if 


we believereport, that great Wit | 
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[Fes Cartesienity:lef:bis bj. 261 


Ne- Curtes died: in Sweden of a 
Pharifte, becauſe -he refuſed to 
wake uſe of that known remedy 
-of:letting bloud. Neither ſee: [ 
any.reaſon why the ſtrong Wines, 


| har Spices and ſucculent Meats 
| -ufed in cold countries, may not 


-as calify inflame the bloud as-in 
Hotter Climates, where the cx- 
ternal heat is much alloyed by 
their conſtant uſe of cooling 


Fruits, Sallets, much Water, and 


:kttle:uſe of Fleſh-meats jn their 


diets, we ſce Feversdo ariſe, and 


arcoften cured by bleeding. 

: Touching bleeding in- malig- 
nant Fevers, when ſafe, when 
otherwiſe, I have ſpoken alrea- 
dy, nor ſhall now trouble the 
Reader, no more then I ſhall to 


 anfiver our Author's own obfer- 


vations, page 416: which muſt 
ſtand or fall upon the obſervers 
authority; ſo muſt that fancy 


of the difference of the Ttaliar 


Und: German bloud. Afﬀer this, 
page 


201 


Pag. 429. 


'M. N. «qjols the Apothtcaries 
page 432, Gr. he makes an infious 
ating digreſson to the Apothes« 
caries, wiſhes for their eaſe; that 
the crude, fillſome, il{-conditioned 
Meſſes, and Mixtures, and Liquars 
may be thrown out of doors ';. and. 
this out of a ſuppoſition that he 
hath overthrown #he trifling, 0+ 
tions of Elements, Qualities, Tem- 
peraments, Complexions, "+ &e. 
toward the confutation whereof 
he hath not made the leaſt at- 
tempt, nor anſwered any. reaſon 
alledged for them farther then res 
viling their Aſlertors, and a cons 
fident avowing for undoubted 
truths the wild fancies of his own 
brain ; but however, the Shops 
are to be reformed, and all fet 
upon a new baſis of Chymical add 
experimental Phyſick, and this, 
forfooth, becauſe the Galewiſes 
ſceing their own old remedies ve- 

inſufficient, fall themſelves on 
the -Chymical praiſe, though 
they do it by(tealth, (as Mr. Ze 
Np Febvre 
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:*\ foifpend'tber old ſtuff, 
Febore fhith'Y. ard the - quaintef 

a become \Semivehymiſts, 
theoiding their praiſe between the 
Eabor#tor- and the Shop." And in 
this: they do well, and want bit 
ble of true converſion, (ſeeing the 
onelything remains to be'done 1s 
the throwing afide the ofd prin? 
ciptes and Methods, &c. and 435. 
recites out of Mr. Le Febore bi; 
great” charity to them, and his en- 
deavours to advance the dignity of 
Phurmary, Viz. the Art of the Apo- 
thecary, that now lies bending to 
#3ruIne, Oe. Pag: 437. he tells 
you, that by theſe words of Mr. 
LeFebvre, the Apothetary Royal ; 
the other Apothecaries are at a 
ftand, inaſmuch as the ſtream of 
praftiſe running towards this new 
Way, and the pedantick Galeniſts 
and femi-chymiſts not knowing how 


| to attempt a cure but by preſcribing 


the old ſiuff. The Apothecaries 
are' bound to - have it, leſt they 
loſe thatſort of pratiſe. His ad- 


vile 


203 


204 


and thtn buy bis new-Clymifiryy 
viſe therefore is, - pag. -439-- for 


the ſupport of ſo worthy a Society: #«a+ | 


ow 65 gs that they ſhowld be. 
indulged to make uſe of their own 
Medicines at their own diſcretion 
amone the Sick , ſeeing the prudent 
part of them underſtand the nature 
of. them, and the old rode of pra- 
Giſe belonging to them as well a 
( if not better then ) the Galenifts x 
and this to continue #4 the old 
Galenick formalities be laid aſkep 
or reformed; &c. If the Apothe- 
caries {hall be miſled by this kind: 
of Sophiſtry, I ſhould much won- 
der-in which he lays open his de+ 
ſign too evidently, which is not 
at all to benefit them, but himſelf 
and thoſe of his brotherhoed, and 
cauſe the Apothecaries to mutiny 
both among themſelyes and that 
body by which they have bither- 
to been ſupported. Why ſhould 
he otherwiſe ſappoſe that ' the 
ſtream of practiſe runs his way:z 
that 6he pedartick Galenifts; and 
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not being able to prepare fuch. 


| pare war nay, the Apothe- 


; cies 


: 
? 
; 
| 


ſelves, were not able 
to: prepare their own Chymical 
remedies, excluſive' to all other, 


if the thing he ſappoſeth were 


true; and that they found it ſo? 
What unknown —_— have 
they made publick? what new 
thing are we beholding tq the 
Apothecary Roial for in all his 
courfe 'of Chymiſtry > have we 
not Books enough ſtuffed with 


 Chymical preparations ? have we 


not Libavim, Baſtlins Palentings, 

cerane,Faber, Beguin, Crolline, 
—— ues Scroderus, Minſiching, 
Aagelns Sala, and many others 
bork Frezch and Detch Writers ? 
Whar hath the Apothecary Roial 
which Dr. 'Frexch hath not 
inehe D_ Tongue, before him, 
or 'Tran(}ations, for the ſabſtance 
of the preparation, out of ſome 
of the Books before: mentioned ? 
Bur'that 'tis the nature of this ſort 
of Opcrators,if they make the leaſt 


alteration, 


205 


206 MN, s drift.to ſupply the:dpoth. 


alteration, (as for. the ' puxpoſe,. | 
from diſtilled Water to May-dew). 
to look upon. the: Preparation, 
with ſuch a flight. alteration, as. 
wholly their Qwn, withqut re- 
turning thanks to him from whom 
they ſtole it. Why then muſt the 
Apothecaries be indulged a. liber- 
ty of practiſe, till their old ſtock: 
of Galenick, remedies, and. their! | 
Meſfſes and Mixtures which they. | 
are forced to keep for that ſart | 
of pradtiſe, are worn out 2? 1.tell. | 
you why, to. the end that by tha. 
time this M..N. and thoſe of. bis 
party may have ſet up a Labo-, 
ratory, from which they pretend * 
all preparations after their new. 
mat ſhould be made, and the; 
Apathecaries furniſhed at ealie. | 
rates: from their ſock : this is: | 
clearly their drift, as in another. 
place 1s expreſled by this Writer. 
But, pray, how have theſe men 
monopolized all Chymical Learn- 
ing, that the Semi-chymiſts,.-pev, 
dantick | 
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Is-aMafter enely.of bad language. 
| defttick Galeviſts and Apotheca« 


ries: may not! be Maſters of that 
part of Learning as well as. they ? 
Away, :away; A. N. with this diſ- 
ingemuons dealing 3: if you are 
Maſter of any new piece of know- 
ledge // in this Kind, make the 
world partakers of it, .and for 
my part” I ſhall be one of the firſt 
ſhall- give you your due praiſe 5 
otherwiſe let me tell you, tis be- 
neath/a Gentleman, unworthy a 
Scholar, unbeſeeming a man, to 
affix unhandſom names and re- 
proaches upon thoſe you know 
not, :and perhaps ſuch as have la- 
boured more, and ſeen as much 
in fuch-as yau call Chymical pre- 
patations as yau have done, viz, 
in/ſeyeral ſorts of preparations of 
Kitraol, Salt, Antimony, Mercury, 
Smiphur,” Salt-peter, and out of 
every of theſe made good and ap» 
propriate remedies, and ſuccels- 
tutly uſed them in many diſeaſes, 
yer never found that ettect that it 

| was 


208 Theold Phyſick ſupports aff fo 
was fit tomake uſe of them onchy - 
to-theexclufion of all the reſt of , 
the Materia Medica. As for the. 


Apothecaries, I ſhall leave them 


to their own judgment, not doubt-. 
ing but the ancient method of _ 


Phyſick will be ſupported without 
any other aſsiſtance then 1ts. own 
worth. And to you, 2. N.I with 
more temper and conſiſtence of 
judgment, for though you ſtrike 
here at theold Method and Rules, 
yet in the cloſe of your Book, 
page 496. you ſeem to be more 
moderate, and will be content to 
allow ſome more latitude in the 


uſe of Simples and ſingle Speci- 


ficks. I ſhould have look'd upan 
thisas a little retraQtation of what 
went before, for how can the na- 
ture of diſeaſes be changed, and a 
new method .neceflarily intro- 
dnced, if the old Simplegsand Spe- 
cificks will yetin ſome caſes ſerve 
the turn ? But the miſchiet is, yaa 
are not long in this maod, far 1 
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ent entred into by 
ſafe of your company, to en- 
dE&yvur the inſtituting; an Incor- 
poration 6f Profeflors'of Phyfick, 
Oirety -by Hermetickh or Chymical 
Phyſich,, and it thoſe their endea- 
wolrs to be afſeſtant to one another, 
ares fiever to relinquiſh that their 


brew for any temporal re- 
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brow 1197 To let paſs the 
ments, arid how the belt, nay per- 


of theſe kinds of engage- 
hips all Profeſsions, nay Trades, 


| 
| 


| —* capable of improvement 
38 


II 

jridgrment of ſome raſh un- 
dertikers; and the manifeſt un-- 
trach in the ſappoſition upon 
which all this is built, to wit, That 
offer fu experiment it ts 
#d moſt tree, that Chymical Me- 


| tines well (prepared, and as well 


| d," ave above all others the 


| 

d kafanteſt and my effeFual 
'# bo, _ 's chop of 
| beilth, and cxre us all difeaſes what « 


PI8 ſoewer; 


ExSkdtmentrenewed by M.N. 18g - 


M. N. contrary to. bimſelf. 


ſoever. I would ask 27. N. how he * 


can engage to improve the, Sci- 
ence of Phylick Ozely by Her- 
metick and Chymical Medica- 
ments, except he underſtand the 
uſe of them excluſive to all 


| 
i 


others, whether Simples or Spe- | 
cificks 2 What ever is Chymically | 


made, or otherwiſe, may be called, 
according to its nature, an Ex- 


traction, a Salt, a Spirit, an Ol, | 
or what you will z but certainly | 


*tis not a Medicament but in its 
uſe and application : and TI cannot 


believe 24. N. did intend onely | 


to know Chymical preparations, 
and not in like manner onely to 
make uſe of ſuch, and no other 
at leaſt at that time when he ſub- 
ſcribed that Engagement. But per- 
haps between the publiſhing his 
' Book and his ſubſcription he had 
changed his mind, or warily con- 


ſidered, that every Clyſter, Apo- : 


zeme,or diſtilled Water from any 


Simple or Specifick, may be. as | 


well | 
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{ Letter of his, page 73. of his book. 
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Their Enganement, where fcund. 211 


well called a Chymical Medica- 
ment, as their Salt, Oils or Spirits, 
which are all made by the Fire, 
ſome ina cloſe, ſome in an open 
one, and theretore the Preparers 
as deſcrvedly called Pyrotechniſts 
as any of theſe. If in this I have 
miſtaken his meaning, I ſhall be 
willing to ask his pardon, when 
he makes me underſtand it. But 
that the Reader may know where 
this Engagement is, he ſhall find 
it printed at the end of a Book 
called, The Poor man's Phyſician, 
put out By Thomas Odowde ( as he 
calls himſelf ) Eſquire, one of the 
Grooms of the Chamber to his $4- 
cred Majeſty, Kinz CHARLES 
the Second. Now that at the ſame 
time you may know the jugling of 
theſe kind of dealers, and how 
likely this Eſquire is to make his 


| Boy do ſuch ſtrange Cures, which 
' it ſeems aſworn Phyſician of the 


Kings could not, as appears by a 


Þ2 
2) 


212 Thomas Odowd's ſubtilty. 


Be pleaſed to underſtand, that by 


the omiſsion of three Letters he 


hath confounded ane of the mokk | 
honourable employments about | 


the King, with one of the moſt 
inferiour, I think, of any above 
ſtairs 3 for had he called bimſelf 
Groom of the Bed-chamber to his 
Majeſty, it had been one of the 
moſt honourable Places about his 
Perſon, as it is Groom of the Cham- 
ber, you may underſtand his Ots 
fice is to wait in the Guard-chany 
ber, to go of ſuch errands as any 


of the Gentlemen-Uſhers of the | 


Preſcnce-chamber , nay, though 
they be but Quarter-watters, ſhall 
think fit to employ himin, Now 
he had this Subtilty to make ſuch 
Readers as could not diſtinguiſh 
bztwecen Groom of the Chamber 
and Groom of the Bed-chamber 
beli-ve he was ſome great Ofh- 
cer, whereas in truth there is no 
ſuch matter, nor le likely to take 
f:ch an employmcnt, were he ſuch 
a 


Mr. Boyl's opinion of Phyſicians. 213 


2 proficient in Phyſick as he would 
have the world believe. I could 
ſhew the falſhood of moſt of thoſe 


Cures be pretends in that Book ta 


have done, but that is not my 
task, who amalready weary, bur 
ſhall cloſe up all this diſcourle with 
the words of Mr. zozle, wha 
ſpeaking of the great difficulties 
inthe Art of Phyſick, and conſe- 
quently that perhaps, without 
preſumption, ſome innovation 
might be made in the Merhodwe 
Medendi, goes on : Tet, Pyro- 
philus, T7 4m much too young, tae 
wnlearned and tos unexperienced te 
dare to be Dogmatical in a matter 
4 ſo great moment, And the Phys 
Icians are a ſort of men, to whoſe 
learned Writings on almoſt all Sub- 
jed's the Common-wealth of Learn- 
ing is ſo much beholding, that 1 
would not willingly diſſent from 
them about thoſe Notions in their 
own Profeſſion, wherein they ſeent 
generally to agree. And do very 

wuch 
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Philof. p. 
2, Cap. 9. 
pag. 202, 
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much diſapprove the indiſcreet pra- 
@iſe of our common Chymiſts and 
Helmonrians, that bitterly and in- 
diſcriminately rail at the Metho- 
difps,in ſtead of candidly acquieſcing 
nt theſe manifeſt Truths their ob- 
ſervations have enrich'd aq with, 
and civilly and modeſtly ſhewing 
them their errors where they have 
been miſtakev. Let me adviſe you 
hereafter, 4. N, to write with 
ſuch modeſty and candor, as this 
both Learned and Honourable 
Perſon doth, and yau will quickly 
learn to have a leſs eſteem for your 
ſelf, and the world pur a greater 
value upon your Writings and 
Endeavours, 
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P*r 3. line 23, dele ſmarrering, p2ge 7. line 

9. Tdvlsy leg. 7dv[uy. page 51. in cir. dele 
all. p:zgo 23; in tit, leg, Narures appearances. 
page 25. linc 8, leg. g26/n1oo tg. 19. inc 20, leg, 
«Poatoing. PRRE 40. line 32 leg, could. page 33, 
tit. leg. M. N. confident afferting. page 56. line 
15+ leg, next. page 67, line 4. leg popularu.page 
70. line 4.after chaprer adde if page 79. line 4, 
leg. doloſus. page 97. line 3. leg. Pharmacopeas. 
page 103, line 23, leg. Pharmacopeas. page 106, 
line 19. after therefore make a period, and ler 
In begin a line, page 11y, line ult. leg. Crat, 
page 145. line 6, /cg.chings, page 161. line 16, 
leg, which, page 166. line 16. afrer the word 
operations, adde and miftahe: page 169. line 22, 
feg.chen 1 ro ſay they arc,&c. page 189.line 20, 
leg. Leo Suavins, page 203.linke 5, leg. Laboratory, 
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